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HOW CAN I LEAVE THEE? 








of ‘my Meal in “Wins, “Wiel... ty Awad. ole. ly thine, 


ir - it’s min- strel - sy Breathes but for 
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2. : 
Hid in the vine leaves, Had I a dove’s wings, 
Sweet blows the vintage bud How would I speed to thee! 
Take it and cherish it: Faleon and falconet 
It speaks of me. Holding for naught. 


What though the blossom fade What if a*feather’d dart 


Swiftly as hope decayed, Fell’d me upon thy heart! 
Love, like the mortal fruit, Under thy tearful eye 
Clings to its root. | I crave to die. 
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NELLIE’S CHRISTMAS EVE. 
BY EMMA GARRISON JONES. 


CurisTmas was near at hand, and they were ; My last hour has come; I am dying, my child.” 
very busy at Walnut Hill. The house was filled; Nellie’s cry filled the silent night with piteous 
with company, and there was a great deal of } echoes. 
work to do. ‘‘ Hush, my love,” panted the dying mother, 

Nellie had been on her little feet ever since } struggling hard for power to speak. ‘ You will 
sunrise. She was very tired, and ill, too, with } not be left to perish. The Father of the father- 
something worse than mere bodily ailment, hope- less will have you in His tender care, my little 
less, heart-broken sorrow. : ‘Nell. The loving Father, who cares even for the 

Little Nellie was an orphan, Years before, } young sparrows, will care for you. When Lam 
when she was so young she could only dimly re- { gone, Nellie, some one will be raised up to be- 
member the sad event, her father had died. They ; friend you. You have heard me speak of my 
lived in the heart of a great city at the time. But ; dear friend, Mrs. Goldthwaite; if you could only 
being left very poor, and in feeble health, the } find her, Nellie! But, alas, I have not heard of 
widow was led, by the hope of obtaining respec- ; her for years! But there’s a letter; I wrote it 
table employment, and the expectation of finding } when I was ill before; you will find 1t under the 
an old friend, to remove to the neighborhood af cover of my Bible, Nellie! It is addressed to 
Walnut Hill. my dear friend, Alice Goldthwaite. If by any 

The friend she hoped to find was in his grave chance you ever hear of her, send that letter, 
and as the place afforded her employment, having {and she will be your second mother. You wont 
no alternative, but to support herself and her } forget, Nellie?’ 
child by constant labor, she settled down, and ‘«No, Mamma, I won't forget.”’ 
went to work, doing plain sewing for the shops; Then there was silence. The laboring breath 
in the village. became slower, the white face more ghastly. 

Years drifted by, and the widow toiled patient- ; Nellie shrieked aloud in her terror and agony. 
ly and uncomplainingly, and littie Nellie grew ‘* Mamma, Mamma, tell me what to do?”’ 
up a happy, promising child. «You can do nothing, my darling! Only kiss 

She and her mother were all in ail to each } me, Nellie. Oh! Father in Heaven, into Thy 
other. During the day they were inseparable, } tender hands I commit my fatherless child !” 
and at night they slept in each other's arms. And that was the end. The white lips spoke 

One night, a night that Nellie, never in all her {no more. Nellie’s mother was dead. 
after life forgot, the child was roused by her} Nellie was now wholly friendless. But Mrs. 
mother’s voice. ‘* Nellie, Nellie, get up and light } Hathaway, of Walnut Hill, being in need of 
the candle, my darling.”’ girl to look after her baby, offered her a home. 

The child obeyed, something in her mother’s } Nellie had no choice but to accept the offer. 
Voice thrilling her little heart with vague terror. For a long, weary year, she had lived there, 
She brought the light near to the bed-side, and, { until that wintry afternoon, which opens our 
seeing her mother’s face, cried out in wild; story. A little maid of all work, doing any 
anguish. and everything that came to hand, and receiving 

‘‘Oh! Mamma, what 1s the matter?” small thanks and encouragement, and smaller 

“Come closer, my little giri, and don't be} pay. 
frightened ; let me clasp you in my arms, dar- ‘‘Take Robbie into the library, Nellie, while 


ling! There now, I'll tell you what it is, Nellie } Jane tidies up the nursery,” commanded Mrs. 
Vou. LXXII.—27. (391) 
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Hathaway; ‘‘and be sure you don’t let him get 
into mischief.” 

Nellie obeyed. Robbie was a restless little 
fellow, and for some minutes he kept her close 
at his heels; but, at last, she got him quieted over 
a picture book; and-then she drew a small scrap 
of paper from the pocket of her dress, and began 
to examine it closely. ‘‘ Charles Goldthwaite, 
Esq., Attorney-at-law, Grafton,’’ were all the 
legible words the bit of newspaper contained. 
For weeks Nellie had carried it in her pocket. 

‘‘I wonder where Grafton is, and if Charles 
Goldthwaite knows anything of Mamma’s friend ?”’ 
she thought, looking wistfully out into the falling 
twilight. 

Crash! and a loud scream from Master Robbie. 
Nellie turned round. The little fellow had climbed 
in a chair, and pulled down his mother’s pet Dres- 
den vase, and shivered it into fragments. 

“Oh! My buttons! See what Rob's done! 
Won’t you catch it, Nell?’ cried Rosabel, putting 
her head in at the door; ‘I’m going straight to 
tell Mamma,”’ 

In two minutes Mrs. Hathaway appeared. 

‘‘ You wicked, idle, disobedient girl,’’ she cried, 
pale with anger; ‘didn’t I charge you to keep 
Robbie out of mischief? . Take that, and that, 


and that; and I wish you'd take yourself out of 


my house; you’re not worth your salt.’ She 
struck the child savagely, as. she spoke, blow 
after blow. Then, gathering up the fragments 
of the vase, she flounced out of the room. 

Nellie had not uttered one word, but her dark 
eyes were filled with tears, her lips quivered, 
her little heart throbbed, almost to bursting. 
Poor, motherless child. There was no one to 
take her part. - She lifted Robbie in her arms, 
and carried him to the nursery; then, taking 
her shaw] and hood from the rack, she put them 
on, and stole silently from the house. 

‘‘T will not stay another hour,” she said. 
must try and find poor Mamma’s friend.”’ 

Away she went across the yard, a little, home- 
less bird, seeking shelter from the storm. On 
and on, past the village church, past her mother's 
grave, white with the winter snow; over the 
fields, and down to the station, where the lights 
were twinkling in the darkness. The train was 
on the point of moving out, 

‘* Please, sir, will this train take me to Graf. 
ton ?’’ she inquired. 

‘Grafton? Not quite! That's some miles on 
ahead from the next station. Ail aboard j’’ 

The train was moving. Nelle went in with 
the rest. When the fare was collected, she took 
her little purse from her pocket, and poured its 
contents into the conductor’s hand 


«Ty 





‘I hope there’s enough to pay, sir,’’ she said, 
simply. 

He gave her back some change, and smiled 
kindly at her, as he disappeared. And through 
the wintry darkness, the train flew-on. With 
her little face close to the glass, Nellie watched 
the flying trees, as the slow hours went by. 

At last, the train stopped at a little way-side 
station. 

‘* Passengers for Grafton !’’ somebody shouted. 

Some half-a-dozen persons got out, and Nellie 
followed them; but they soon disappeared, and 
she found herself standing, utterly alone, under 
the dim light of the winter stars. 

A sudden sense of desolation possessed her, 
and she began to cry, and to regret the rash 
step she had taken. While she stood thus, an 
old man came along, with a lantern in his hand. 
He stopped short, at sight of the lonely, little 
figure. 

‘Hello! what’s this?” 

‘* Please, sir, I want to go to Grafton. Can 
you tell me the way?’ asked Nellie, plaintively. 

“Grafton? Why that’s full five miles off, you 
can’t get there to-night,” 

‘Then I don’t know what I shall do.” 

‘‘Are you alone?” 

‘¢ Yes, sir.” 

The old man whistled. 

‘‘Such a midge as you, alone; and at this 
hour of the night! Come along with me. I've 
a good fire down here in the station house.”’ 

Nellie followed him gladly, and soon found 
herself in a small room, heated by a stove. Her 
new friend gave her some bread and sausages 
for her supper, and then made her a snug bed 
in a warm corner; and she lay down, and slept 
until broad daylight. 

‘‘Did you ever hear of a Mr. Goldthwaite, in 
Grafton ?’’ she asked, after she had shared the 
old station master’s breakfast, and was about to 
bid him adieu. 

He shook his head. 

“Dunno as I ever did. I can’t remember 
names, and I don’t go to Grafton often.” 

‘« But you can show me which way to go, sir?” 

‘*Yes, yes! you take that road to the left, 
there, and keep straight on. Grafton’s a bit be- 
yond Cedar Creek. But you’ll haye snow about 
your ears before you get there, if you don’t 
hurry.”’ 

Nellie wrapt her shaw! close, bade her friend 
a grateful farewell, and set forth on her journey. 
The cold was bitter, the sky overcast and lower- 
ing, and a wailing wind filled the desolate wood, 
through which the road ran, with mournful music. 

Nellie’s little heart ached, and so did her weary 
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limbs; but she went bravely on. Noon passed, 


and the short-lived winter afternoon went like a} 


dream. 

‘« Please, sir,’’ she asked of a teamster, ‘ will 
you tell me how far Grafton is ?”’ 

‘«Oh! not very far. Just beyond Cedar Creek.”’ 

Nellie struggled on. 
to fall rapidly, and it would soon be dark. She 
was so tired, so cold, so hungry; and it was 
Christmas Eve. 
mas Eves, when she had her mother; and blind- 
ing tears fell from her eyes. 

At last, just as the night came down, she 
reached a turbid stream, spanned by a rustic 
bridge. It must be Cedar Creek, and Grafton 
was not far. 

She took heart again; but the cruel winds 
tore off her hood, and sent it whirling away 
through the snow. Panting, breathless, her dark 
locks tossing in the storm, she paused at the foot 
of the bridge, her limbs failing her, and unable } 
to proceed. 

Far off, faintly borne on the winds, she heard 
a sweet chime of Christmas bells. All the world 
was so happy. Yet she was out in the storm, 
she had no friend, her strength was gone, she 
felt she must lie down and die. Her mother’s 
last words came back to her, at this moment, to 
comfort her. ‘* The loving Father, who cares 
for the young sparrows, will care for you.” 

The words gave her temporary strength. She } 


struggled on again, in the teeth of the storm, } 


and crossed the bridge. But in the ravine be- 
yond, her strength failed utterly, and she sank 
down by the way-side. She tried to get up, but 
fell back. Her eyes closed. The fatal torpor, 
which is the messenger of death, clouded her } 
brain; she murmured, ‘‘ Mother, dear mother,” 
and lost consciousness. 

It was about this hour, that in a luxurious 
mansion, near Grafton, the door of the principal 
apartment opened, and a young lad came in. 

‘‘Here’s Fred, at last! Oh, Fred! you're 
going to, Grafton for, the girls?’’ cried several 
voices, those of his sisters. 

Fred came in, stamping the snow from his 
feet. 

‘‘To be sure. I told Dick to put black Bess 
to the big sleigh. Let me get my overcoat, and 
I'm off.” 

Mrs. Goldthwaite looked up from her needle- 
work. 

“Tt is late, and so stormy. 
better not go, Fred.” 

‘Bless your heart, Mamma, I don’t mind the 
storm; and the girls can wrap up well.” 

“Oh, Mamma! let him go,’’ cried Flora. 


Maybe you'd 


———e 


The snow had begun ; 


Trudging on, she recalled Christ- ; 


“We | 
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» shall have no Christmas without Lizzie and Belle.”’ 

‘What do you say, Papa?’’ asked the mother. 
‘Ts it quite safe ?” 

Her husband looked up from his paper. 

‘Qh! yes, I think so. Black Bess is sure- 
; footed, and Fred’s the prince of good drivers.”’ 
Flushing with pleasure, at his father’s praise, 
; Fred hurried out. 

‘«* Here’s that notice again, my dear,’’ said Mr. 
Goldthwaite, addressing his wife, ‘‘to the heirs 
of James Coburn. 
and there's a snug little fortune awaiting them, 
if they can only be found.” 

‘¢I wish they could,” replied his wife, earn- 
estly; ‘* poor, dear Ellen, I wonder if she is 
living! It seems so strange, I should have lost 
all trace of her, so entirely ; 
3 dear sisters once. I wish you'd give the matter 
$ some attention, Charles.’ 

; «J will; I'l hunt them up yet. 

$ my dear.” 

Mr. Goldthwaite returned to his paper, and 
i his wife to her work. But in a little while, 
, 

¢ 

| 

§ 


I made inquiries about it, 


and we were like 





Never fear, 


there came a shrill tinkling of sleighbells, and 
Flora rushed in, exclaiming, 

‘‘Oh, Mamma! here’s Fred back again. 
thing’s the matter.”’ 

All hands hurried to the piazza. The sleigh 
was at the gate. Fred leaped out, and, taking 
something in his armg, hastened through Se 

driving snow. 

$ ‘Why, it’s a child,’ screamed the girls. 

‘‘T found her right beyond the bridge,” ex- 
7 lained Fred, quite out of breath. ‘‘ Black Bess 


Some- 


— and the reins broke, and I jumped out, 
and there she lay in the snow. Mother, I hope 
{ she’s not dead.” 

$ Mr. Goldthwaite took the little, snowy form, 


from his son, and carried it into the warm sitting- 


ring for Jane, and order hot blankets. Poor, 
little waif, I wonder who she can be.”’ 

The Christmas merriment was all hushed, and 
for an hour, Mrs. Goldthwajte and Jane worked 
earnestly. At last, Nellie opened hereyes. The 
room was warm, and bright, and luxurious, In 
one corner stood a glittering Christmas tree. She 
looked from one object to another, and a sudden 
smile lit her white face. 

«This is Heaven,”’ she said, softly, «and, oh! 
where is Mamma ?”’ 


| roo 
se me her on the lounge, Charles; and, Flora, 


’ Mrs. Goldthwaite bent down and kissed her 


her tears falling. 

‘No, dear, it is not Heaven. But you are 
with kind friends, who will take tle best care of 
you.” 
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looked troubled. Then 





For a minute the child 
she tried to rise. 

«TI must go on, I want to get to Grafton, and 
try to find Mr. Goldthwaite.” 

“Why, my dear. there is Mr. Goldthwaite, 
and I am his wife. Were you coming to see us?” 

Nellie’s eyes widened, and her little face bright- 
ened again. 

*‘T am so glad. Are you Mrs. Goldthwaite? 
Mrs. Alice Goldthwaite ?”’ 

**Yes, dear.’’ 

«‘Then, I've a letter for you. -Mamma wrote 
it before she died, and I've kept it so long.”’ 

Nellie struggled up, and drew forth the worn 
letter from her bosom. The lady took it eagerly, 


tore it open, read a line or two, and then caught 


the child in her arms. 

‘¢Oh! Charles, come here!’’ she cried. ‘‘ Read 
this letter! She is poor Ellen Coburn’s child. 
She was coming to us.’’ 

Mr. Goldthwaite read the letter, with lawyer- 
like precision; then he held out his hand to Nellie. 

‘You come just in the nick of time, my dear,’’ 


he said, genially, ‘‘ and have saved me the trouble } 


of hunting you up. There’s a fortune waiting 
for you, my little girl. Do you know you are 
an heiress ?’’ 

Nellie made no answer; she turned to the 
lady, and put her arms about her neck. 

** Will you be my secgnd mother?’ she asked, 
her eyes filling. ‘‘ Mamma said you would; and 
I'm so tired, and I want a mother so bad.”’ 

‘‘Indeed, I will,’ cried Mrs. Goldthwaite, 
“You're loving mother. You shall never be 
tired, or sad again, my little Nell. Children, 
come here, and kiss your new little sister.’’ 

The girls came willingly, but Fred, flushing to 


enw" 


the roots of his curly hair, hurried out of the 
room. 

‘‘Well, I can’t go to Grafton for the Tudor 
girls, to-night,’ he said. ‘But, hurrah for 
Christmas Eve |" 

‘« Hurrah for Christmas Eve,’’ chimed in papa, 
and the happy house fairly rang. 

Years and years after, and it was Christmas 
Eve again. The hallowed day never grows old ; 





‘no matter how often it returns to us, it always 
brings Peace and Good Will. 
The Goldthwaite home was in a blaze of light. 
Papa sat in his arm-chair, silver threads on his 
Mamma was busy with the Christmas 


> brow. 
cheer. 

Fred, a tall, bewhiskered young fellow, his 
father’s junior partner, made his way into the 
drawing-room, where Nellie sat at the piano. 

“T say, Nellie, haven't you a Christmas 
for me?’ 

She looked up, with a smile and a blush. 

“‘[ve ever so many pretty things, Fred; but 
you're so hard to please.’’ 

‘“‘Ami? Shall I tell you what I'd like to have, 
Nellie, above everything else in the world?’ 

‘Yes, Fred,’’ she said, softly, her eyes droop- 
ing. 

‘‘Well, I will. It is just seven years, since 
that Christmas Eve, when I found you down 
$ yonder in the snow. Nell, I was a boy then, 

but I fell in love with you that night, and [ love 
you yet. I want you, Nell, for my Christmas 
gift.”’ 

Nellie answered not a word, but she held forth 
her slender, little hand, and the happy fellow 
caught it, and carried it to his lips. 

And this was Nellie’s happiest Christmas Eve. 


gift 


THE REST OF THE WAY ALONE, 


BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 


Stow ty he passed from the house of God, 

O’er the path his feet from his youth had trod. 
And he said, in a sad, grief-laden tone, 

“ The rest of the way, I must go alone.” 


He had lived for nearly three-score years, 
And she, who had shared his hopes and fears, 
To rest ‘neath the summer flowers had gone, 
And the rest of the way, he must go alone. 


He thought of the time, long years ago, 

When the form, now laid in the church-yard low, 
Beside him, a fair young bride had gone 

From that chirch he was leaving now alone. 


The sunbeams, to-day, as brightly glow 

As on that morning, 80 long ago. 

But the light from his heart and home had gone, 
The way was dark, he must go alone, 


And ever, in thought, he lived each year, 

When she walked beside him, to bless and cheer; 
And he pined for the gentle, loving tone 

Of the sweet, sweet voice; he was all alone. 


Few tears he wept, and few words he said, 
When others spake of the loved one dead ; 
But ever, a still small voice made moan, 
Tn his silent heart, alone, alone. 


And the drops his eyes refused to shed, 





Fell on his heart, like molten lead ; 
And his form grew bent, and his face was strewn 
With lines of grief, he was all alone. 


Thick fell the frost on his wrinkled brow, 
Till his raven locks grew white as snow. 
Not long had the weary man to moan, 
“The rest of the way, I must go alone.” 





THE WIDDER DOODLE AS A COMFERTER. 


BY JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. 


Nancy Crpueris dead. Yes, Solomon has lost § 
his wife with the typus. She wasa likely wemen, 
had a swelled neck, but that wasn't nothin’ 
aginst her, I never laid it up against her for a 


moment. 
T told Thomas Jefferson, when he brought me 


he did, they said he thought more of the ground, 
than he did of me; but he didn’t, he worshipped 
us both; and what his feelings be, if he had 
lived, to hear his widder laughed at about an- 
other man ?”’ 

She sobbed like an infant babe, and I came to 


the news, that I wished ‘he and I was as likely } the buttery door, J] was a makin’ some cherry 
a wemen as she was,” for it come sudden onto } pies and fruit-cake, and I came to the door, with 
me, and I wanted to praise her up. ‘And, says } my nutmeg-grater in my hand, and winked at 


I, still more warmly, ‘“‘If the hull world was as 
likely a wemen as she was, there wouldn’t be so 
much cuttin’ up and actin’, as there is ‘now. 
And,” says I, ‘‘ Thomas Jefferson, it stands us 
on hand to be prepared.” 

But, sometimes, I get almost discouraged with 
that boy. I can’t solemnize him down, and get 
him to take a realizin’ sense of things. His 
morals are as sound as brass. But he has, a 
good deal of the time, a light and triflin’ de- 
meanor, and his mind don’t seem so sound and 
stabled as I could wish it to be. 

I don’t spose anybody would believe me, but 
the very day after that boy told me of Nancy 
Cypher’s death, that boy began to poke his aunt 
Doodle about the relict. 

I told him I never see nothin’, in my hull life, 
so wicked, and awful, and I asked him, where 
he sposed ‘‘ he’d go to?” 

He was fixin’ on a paper coller, to the lookin’ 
glass, and he says, in a kind of cherk, genteel 
way, and with a polite tone, 

«I spose I shall go to the weddin’.”’ 

You might jist as well exhort the winds to 
stop blowin’, when it is out on a regular spree, 
as to stop him, when he gets to behavin’. But 
I guess he got the worst of it in this affair. I 
guess his aunt Doodle skeert him, she took on 
so, when he sejested the idea of her marryin’ to 
another man. 

She bust right out a cryin’, took her handker- 
chif out, and rubbed both her eyes with both } 
hands, her elbows standin’ out most straight. 
She took on awful. 

“Oh, Doodle! Doodle!’’ says she. 1 What | 
if you had lived to hear your relict laughed at 
about marryin’ to another man. Oh! what } 
agony it would have brought to your dear line- } 
ments. Oh! Ican’t bearit, I can’t. Oh! when ! 
1 think of that dear man, how he worshipped } 
the ground I walked on, and the neighbors said 5 








Thomas, not to say another word to hurt her 
feelin’s. I winked two or three times at him, 
real, severe winks. And he took up one of his 
law books, and went to readin’, and I went back 
to my cake. But I kep one eye out at her, not 
knowin’ what trouble of mind might lead her 
into. She kep her handkerchif over her eyes, and 
groaned bad for nearly nine minutes, I should 
judge. And then she spoke out from under it. 

“Do you call Solomon Cypher good lookin’, 
Tommy ?” 

“Oh! from fair to middlin’,’’ says Thomas J, 

And then she bust out again. “Oh! when I 
think what a linement Mr. Doodle had on him, 
how can I think of any gether man? I can’t! I 
cant !" 

And she groaned out the loudest she had yet. 
And Thomas J., feelin’ sorry, I guess, for what 
he had done, got up, and said, ‘*‘ He guessed he’d 
go out to the barn, and help his father a spell.” 
Josiah was puttin’ some new stanchils on the 
stable. 

Thomas J. had’n more’n got to the barn, and 
I had finished my cake, and had got my hands 
into the pie crust, a mixin’ it up, when there 
came a knock at the door, and my hands bein’ 
in the condition they was, the widder wipes up, 
and went to the door, and opened it. It was 
Solemen Cypher. come to borry my bembazine 
dress and crape veil, for some of the mourners. 
I made a practice of lendin’’em. The veil was 
one I had mourned for father Allen in, and the 
dress was one I had mourned for grandmother 
Smith in. They was as good as new. I thought, 
seein’ the widder and he was some acquainted 
with each other, I would’nt go out till 1 had got 
my pies done. 

And so I kepon a mixin’ up my crust, and 
pretty soon, I heard him say to her, afier she 
had set him a chair, and they had set dewn, and 


he had told his errant, says he, 
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‘* This is a dretful blow to me, widder.” 

** Yes,” says she, ‘‘I can feel to sympathize 
with you. I know well what feelin’s I felt, 
when I lost my Doodle.”’ 

Not one word does she say about brother 
Timothy. But I hold firm, and so does Josiah. } 
We do well by the widder. 

“<I believe you never wus acquainted with the } 
corpse, was you, widder ?”’ says Solemen. 

‘No,’ saysshe. ‘ But I have heard her well 
spoke of. Sister Samantha wus jest a sayin’ } 
that she was a likely wemen.’’ 

‘She wuz, widder! she wuz. My heart-strings } 
was completely wrapped round that wemen. Not } 
a pair of pantaloons have I hired made, sense } 
we wus married, noravest. I tell you it is hard } 
to give her up. It is the hardest day's work, I 
ever done in my life. Nobody but jest me knows } 
what, for a wemen, she wus. She was healthy, } 
savin’, hard workin’, pious, equinomical. And } 
I never knew how dear she wus to me—how I } 
loved her, as I did my own soul, till I see I had 
got to give her up, and hire a girl at two dollars } 
a week; and they waste more’n their necks are 
worth,”’ 

And he sithed so loud, that it sounded con- } 
siderable like a groan. Solemen takes her death } 
hard. He sithed two or three times right along; } 
and the widder sithed It was dretful 
affectin’ to hear ’em go on; and if I hadn't} 
been so busy, I don’t know but it would have } 
drawed tears from me. But I was jest puttin’ } 
in my sweetnin’ into my cherry pies, and I felt 
it my duty to be calm. So I composed myself, 

> 
} 
3 
i 


too. 


and kep on with my work, and heard ‘em a} 
talkin’ and a sympathizin’ with each other. 
‘Oh!’ says Solemen, in a mournful voice, » 
«I can tell you, widder Doodle, there are tender 
When [3 


memeries in my heart for that wemen. 


think how good dispositioned she was, how she 
would get up and build fires in the winter, with- } 


out sayin’ a word, it seems as if my heart must 
break.”’ } 


‘*I love to build fires,’’ says sister Doodle 
‘+L always used to build the fire, when I was a } 
livin’ with my Doodle.”’ 

‘*Did you, widder? I wish you had known 
the corpse, I belaeve you would have loved each } 
other, like sisters.”’ 

His tone sounded considerable chirker than it } 
had sounded, and he went on ‘1 believe you 
look like her, widder You look out of your | 
eyes as she looked ou: of her'n; you put me in 
mind of her.’’ 

The widder’s voice seemed some chirker, too, 
and, says she, ‘‘ You must chirk up, Mr Cypher, ! 
you must look forward to happier days.” 


Scan; don t be delicate about it at all 


“‘T know it,’”’ and he put on the tone he used 
to evenin’ meetin’s. ‘‘1 know there is another 
spear, and i try to keep my mind on it; a happy 
spear, where hired girls are unknown, and 
partin’s are no more.”’ 

«+ T hate hired girls,’’ says sister Doodle, almost 
warmly. 

‘‘Do you, widder? Do you hate ’em?” says 
he, in almost glad tones, and then, says he, in 
real, convinced axents, ‘‘ You do look like her, 
I know you do; I can see it plainer and plainer 
every minute. Oh! what a wemen she was: 
So afraid of infringin' on men. She knew her 
place so well. I couldn’t have made that wemen 
think she was my equal, not if I had knocked 
her down. How many times she has said to me, 
that no wemen was strong enough to go to the 
poles, and she had rather dig potatoes any time, 
than to vote. She was as good as a man at that. 
Many a time, when I would get backward with 
my fall’s work, she would go out on the lot, ani 
dig as fast as I could.’’ 

‘*] love to dig potatoes,” says sister Doodle, 
‘and no money would have me to vote.” 

**You do look hke her, widder. If my own 
father disputed me on it, Id stand my ground. 
You look like her, you make me think on her.’ 

‘* Well, then, you must think on me all you 
Id love 
to think 1 could chirk you up, and be a comfort 
to you, in that way, or any other.”’ 

‘You do chirk me up, widder. I feel better 
than I did feel, when 1 came here, to-day.” 

«Well, then. you must come, and be chirked 
up, often.’ 

‘+I will, widder.’” 

‘*Come Sunday nights, or any time.’’ 

*+ 1 will, widder, I will.’ 

1 must say, that, as I heard her go on, I 
couldn't help askin’ myself this mathematical 
question, and doin’ in my mind, this little sum 
in figures. 

‘*Samantha, ort from ort, leaves how many? 


; And how many to carry?” 


And though I answered myself, calmly and 


) firmly, ‘‘ort,’” still 1 realized that figures wus 


made to differ from each other in value and glory. 


} from figure one, clear up to figure nine, and 


‘‘orts”’ was made * orts’’ unbeknown to them. 
And if sister Doodle wouldn’t never be killed 
for knowin’ too much, still she was a clever 
critter, and what little sense she had run to 
goodness, and that is more than could be said of 
some folks’ es sense; some runs to meanness, every 
mite of it 

I was jest a thinkin’ this over, as I finished 


,up my last pie; and 1 washed my hands at the 
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into the oven. And, as I did so, I said, ** Good 
mornin’, Mr. Cypher,’’ in jest as friendly and 
sympathizin’ a way, as them words wus ever said. 
I then went and done up the dress, and veil, ready 
for him, and laid ’em on the table. And, thinkin’ 
that I must say sumthin’ to comfort him up, I 
says to him, in consolin’ axents, ‘‘ That she was 
a likely wemen, and [ dared persume to say, 
was better off than she was here.”’ 

But, though my words wus said with such a 
good motive, he didn’t seem to like ’em, and he 
spoke right up, and says he, 

‘*T don’t know about that, I don’t know about 
her bein’ better off. It was only a year ago, last 
winter, that I bought her a new calico dress, and 
carried it home to her unexpected. And on her 


sink, and went and carried ’em out, and put ’em } last sickness, she took it into her head that she 








could eat some chicken, and, though we had half 
a barrell of pork in the house, I went right out 
that same day and killed a hen. I done well by 
her, and I don’t know about her bein’ better off, 
I don’t know about it.”’ 

I heerd my pies a sizzlin’ over in the oven, 
and I hastened to their relief. And while I wus 
a turnin’ 'em round, Solemen took the bundle 
offer the table, and started off. The widder, that 
clever critter, went to the door with him. She 
said sumthin’ to him, I couldn’t really hear what 
it wus, as I wusa turnin’ my last pie, as she said 
it; but I heerd his last words, as he went down 
the steps. They wus, 

‘¢T feel better, widder, I feel better than I did 
feel.’’ 
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BY MBS. 





AppLe blossoms! apple blossoms! 
Dainty sweet, and dainty fair. 

What on earth to me so lovely? 
What on earth to me so rare? 





In the spring-time, in the spring-time, 
In the childhood of the year; 

When the birds come back to forests, 

Now no longer dark and urear. 





Then the modest little violet, 
And the snow-drop, pure and white, 
Ope their eyes and hail the spring-time, 
Smiling in its happy light. 





Then I hail ye, apple blossoms, 
Then I watch ye bud and bloom, 

And I give ye gladdest welcome, 

As I breathe your sweet perfume. 


For a happy recollection 
Comes to me of long ago, 

Of words spoken in the spring-time, 
Of words spoken sweet and low. 





owe 









JupcE me not harshly, when you find 
Me cold, and to your love unkind; *, 
Call me not heartless, when I say 

To your impassioned pleading—nay ! 


Think not my heart hath not the power, 
To value right affection’s dower; 

It is not so—the love you crave, 

Is buried in a living grave. 


Deem me not cold, because my face 
Hath learned to wear no outward trace 
Of the great anguish of my heart, 

The deepest wound conceals the dart. 
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And to me they are far sweeter, 
Better, dearer every way, 

For I sat beneath their branches, 
On that glad and happy day. 











Branches bending loving o’er me, 
Waving gently in the air, 

Ringing sweet congratulations, 

Crowning me with blosscms fair. 













Do you wonder that I love them? 
That to me they still are dear? 

That I call them my “ good angels?” 
Sweetest blossoms of the year? 













Apple blossoms! Apple blossoms! 
Dainty pink, and dainty white, 

Blessings shower down upon me, 

Strew my path with flowers bright. 















In the spring-time, in the spring-time, 
Come ye back to me each year, 

Bringing with your fairy presence, 
Mem’ries bright, old age to cheer. 























JAYNES. 









The stricken deer its suffering hides, 
The deepest current smoothest glides, 
The ice sheet, and the glacier’s snow 
Hide the volcano’s fire below. 







There is a depth of misery, 

To which e’en death would welcome be, 
Methinks, if all the truth you knew, 
You'd deem no other heart so true. 







Go then, and give your love to one, 
Whose heart shall echo to your own, 
Aad in the years to come, forget 
That you and I have ever met. 






AMONG THE ROSES. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Mapce Vernon made as pretty a picture, in 
her Gainesborough hat and Marie Antoinette 
fichu, as ever Sir Joshua Reynolds himself painted. 
Madge was one of the few girls, who could ven- 
ture to dress picturesquely, and she knew it; 
and with her keen, artistic feeling, she hit the 
mark invariably ; for though always original and 
effective, she was never conspicuous, or loud. 
To-day she was out in the garden, gathering 
roses to adorn the parlors, intending, however, 
to select a few of the choicest for her hair, for 
she was going to a dinner-party in an hour or 
two at Mrs. Lyttimer’s. But it was late in the 
season, and the finest of the roses were gone. 
She found-plenty that were good enough for her 
vases, but none that were sufficiently beautiful 
for her hair. ‘‘ Dear me,’’ she said, ‘‘ what shall 
I do? I had set my heart on natural flowers, 
for to-night; and there is’nt one here that’s fit 
to wear.”’ 

Just at that instant, looking through the 
garden-gate, she saw an old woman, with a 
basket on her arm, passing down the village 
street. ‘‘Oh! there’s Mrs. Crowe,’ “she cried, 
‘‘the very person I want.’’ Mrs. Crowe was a 
vendor of flowers, well known to the neighbor- 
hood, who always had the choicest hot-house 
roses, ‘‘real Boston beauties,’’ as she boasted to 
her customers. In a moment Madge had darted 
through the gate, and stood at her side. So 
sudden was the appearance of the young girl, 
however, that a vicious looking dog, a mirror of 
ugliness, which was trotting at Mrs. Crowe’s side, 
led by a cord, began to bark furiously at our 
heroine, struggling to spring at her, and making 
as great an uproar, as if he had a little apparatus 
for producing thunder inside his horrid, dwarfed 
body. 

‘“‘Law me, Miss Madge, if it ain't you!”’ 
exclaimed the elderly dame, apparently as much 
astonished to see the young lady at the entrance 
of her own domain, as if she had encountered 
her on the top of Mount Ararat. ‘ Well, I never 
did! Blowsy, you bad dog, if you don’t stop 
barking, I don’t know what I won’t do to you!” 

‘*Oh, Mrs. Crowe,” cried Madge. ‘‘ Haven't 
you some flowers for me?’’ 

‘Lord bless your innocent soul, hain’t I jist!’ 
responded Mrs. Crowe. ‘ Roses, buds and full- 
blown, my dear, that would outdo any of Solo- 
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mon’s, or Absolom’s, or any of the rest of ’em 
in Shiray or Sheba. There’s wi'lets, too, and 
crociases and sich, for there’s doin’s at the 
Temperance Hotel to-night, and they engaged 
me to bring ’em; but law, Miss Madge, you may 
flower a supper-table, till it’s worse than the 
desert a bustin’ into rose, as the Scriptur says ; 
you can’t make the men see how pretty it is, 
as well I ought to know, after all the trouble 
I’ve had in my day, a raisin’ five on ’em, not to 
mention Crowe hisself and his old pa, which was 
a deal wearinger than the whole caboodle put 
together, and him on crutches at that.”’ 

By this time, she had set the basket on the 
ground, and taken off the paper laid over the 
top, though sorely impeded in her movements by 
the leaps and springs of Blowsy, who barked 
incessantly. 

‘«What lovely rose-buds,”’ cried Madge, “the 
very things I wanted.” 

‘*And have ’em you shall,’”’ said Mrs. Crowe, 
‘‘if all the Temperance folks in the town should 
get angry.” 

Here Mrs. Crowe was interrupted by Blowsy’s 
artfully twitching the cord from her hand, and 
disappearing round the corner. The old woman 
shouted after him in vain, and to add to her dis- 
tress, the barks and yelps of sundry dogs rose 
high in the air, and it was apparent that a battle 
was being waged. 

“He'll be killed—he’ll be killed—the un- 
grateful little beast !’’ moaned Blowsy’s owner. 
‘And he knows that my eyesight is a-getting so 
bad, T really need him to get along !”’ 

“‘T will watch your basket while you go after 
him,’’ Madge said, kindly ; and Mrs. Crowe set 
off round the corner, in her turn, alternately 
coaxing and execrating the wicked Blowsy, as 
she fled. 

There Madge stood, guarding the basket, with 
a bunch of her own roses in her hand, as if she 
were a flower-girl, holding out her fragrant 
wares, for sale to any chance passer-by. Nearly 
opposite where she was standing, a street de- 
$ bouched into the broad road, and a gentleman, 
1 coming up that street, caught sight of the pretty 
figure, and stared with all his might ; for, though 
{ he was a man who had wandered in many climes, 
{and thought himself, as sated travelers are apt 
i to do, worlds beyond the reach of a new expe- 
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rience or a surprise, this graceful, elegant crea- 
ture, certainly was a revelation in the way of a 
flower-seller, such as neither Florence or Naples 
had ever shown him. Before he could recover 
sufficiently from his astonishment, fo decide 
what could be the meaning of the tableau, round 
the corner opposite that down which Mrs. Crowe 
had disappeared, a trio of drunken fellows ap- 
proached from the direction of one of the 
factories. 

‘‘H-here’s a go!’’ cried one. ‘I s-say, my 
girl, give us a kiss, and we'll buy your whole 
basket.’’ 

Before Madge had even time to know that she 
was frightened, the gentleman who had been 
watching her, dashed across the road, treated the 
speaker to a blow, which sent him sprawling in 
the dust, and with his other arm knocked the 
second man backward, though the wall saved 
him from a tumble. 

‘« Just step inside the gate,’’ he said to Madge ; 
and Madge obeyed, mechanically, snatching up 
the basket as she fled. 

But there was to be no battle. The man who had 
been knocked down, got up swearing. But his 





cast back one glance. Hercules was still stand- 
ing at the gate with Mrs. Crowe, and her basket 
before him, and Blowsy frisking amicably about 
his legs. 

Miss Evans, and her niece Madge, were some- 
what late in entering Mrs. Lyttimer’s drawing- 
room. The rest of the company were already 
assembled, and were all known to Madge except 
one, a stranger, and that stranger her Hercules. 

‘‘ Miss Evans, you have heard me talk of my 
nephew, Hugh Greatorex,’’ said Mrs. Lyttimer, 
‘‘and here he is.”’ Then, turning to Madge, she 
said: ‘‘ Hugh—Mr. Greatorex—Miss Vernon.” 

Madge saw that he wore, in the button-hole of 
his coat, a tiny rose-bud, an own sister to that 
which decorated her hair. Dinner was now an- 
It devolved upon Mr. Greatorex to 


’ 


nounced. 
lead her in, and somehow, the roses, and the little 
secret shared between them, seemed to make 
them old acquaintances at once 

But Aunt Jane watched their animated con- 
versation with angry eyes. She had never seen 
Hugh Greatorex before, but she had heard of 
him; and heard of him as one of the worst men 
that ever lived, Mrs. Lyttimer knew it; had 


@mpanions pulled him hastily away, either suf- } groaned often when she talked of him; and now, 
ficiently sober to be able to recognize that he had } here he was, a guest under her roof, sitting by 
received his just deserts, or else too wise to: Madge at table, and talking as easily as if he had 
attempt a struggle with so powerful and skilful an } not a mouytain-load of unrepented sins on his 


antagonist as the strange gentleman. Madge, 
looking through the gate, thought this new 
Perseus handsome enough, and big enough, to } 
have served as a model for Hercules, in the full , 
maturity of manhood. 
‘« Be off, you two there,’’ he said. ‘‘ You are ; 
sober enough to know what you are about—and 
take that rascal with you.” 3 
, 


‘ 
¢ 


The ruffians evidently considered his advice | 
s 


worth following, and slunk round the corner a 
rapidly as their unsteady legs would carry them, 

At the same instant, up rushed Mrs. Crowe, } 
dragging Blowsy, he barking wildly, and she so 
completely out of breath, that she could only 
gasp: ‘‘Oh, Miss Madge—I beg pardon—to 
think of leaving you—a basket—this ungrateful 
beast—oh !”’ 

Madge got her wits back. 

“Tt is no matter, Mrs. Crowe,’ she said. 
‘See, I have taken several rose-buds—come to | 
the house to-morrow.’ Then she turned to the } 
gentleman, and added, ‘I owe you a great many 
thanks,”’ and her lips began to tremble, as she } 
realized from what annoyance he had saved her. | 

The handsome Hercules, or Perseus—which 
shall we call him?—only lifted his hat, and ; 
bowed, and Madge rushed away up to the house, | 
just stopping on the verandah long enough to } 


soul; laughing, too—actually laughing. Aunt 
Jane shuddered. 

She would have it out with Laura Lyttimer, 
she said to herself, before she left the house— 
that she was determined on! But she broke her 
vow. 
up, and began talking to her, and he was so 
pleasant that she forgot all about her resolve— 


For after dinner, Hugh Greatorex came 


forgot who he was, and his wickedness, until 
she had asked him to come over to The Nest, and 
had been so cordial and friendly, that to retreat 
from the position would be difficult. 

He came the very next day. Back of Miss 
Jane’s old house there were pleasant shrubberies, 
and back of 
and as Miss 
Jane and her niece were walking in the shrub- 
beries, down the hill plunged Hercules. 

‘(I did not dream that I was entering your 


the flower-garden being in front; 
the shrubberies was a steep hill; 


domain pell-mell,” said he, after making his 
salutations. ‘I meant to call—you said I might, 
Miss Evans—but I went out for a stroll—lost my 
way—tumbled down the hill and here I am.” 
He laughed so pleasantly, that Miss Jane 
laughed, too. More than that, the usually in- 
flexible old woman forgot the vows she had 
formed during the night, and talked a long while 
with the young man, before she recollected his 
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wickedness, and the necessity for guarding Madge 
against his machinations. She had not yet told 
her niece all the dreadful stories connected with 
Hugh Greatorex’s name—she meant to—but 
during this visit, he made himself so charming 
again, that she began to wonder if he could be 
so black as he was painted; and determined to 
put off exposing him, and his sins, until she had 
seen Mrs. Lyttimer. 

But Mrs. Lyttimer had caught cold the evening 
of her dinner, and had now an attack of lum- 
bago; and was so miserable for a fortnight, that 
she would not even see her friend, Miss Evans; 
and when that fortnight ended, Hugh Greatorex 
had become an almost daily visitor at The Nest. 
Aunt Jane liked him immensely, and had never 
told Madge a word of his history, for she had 
now decided that it would not be necessary. 
She had received a letter from Morton Walsh, a 
distant relative. Morton was coming back from 
the South ; had determined to propose to Madge, 
and had written to Aunt Jane, asking her to keep 
his secret. Now a union between the pair was 
what Miss Evans had alwaysintended. She had 
only been vexed at Morton’s negligence. That 


Madge could refuse, never entered her head any 
more than I presume it did Mr. Walsh’s, who 
was accustomed to having Miss Jane and his 


pretty cousin do whatever he wished, and had 
always meant to marry Madge, whenever it 
should be his lordly will and pleasure. 

As soon as Mrs. Lyttimer was better, she de- 
cided to leave home for a few weeks, in order to 
consnlt some pet physician in New York. Aunt 
Jane went twice to see her, but on both occasions, 
other visitors were present, and no conversation 
of a private nature could take place. 

Hugh Greatorex accompanied his aunt, so Miss 
Evans concluded that the matter had arranged 
itself. He was gone, and Morton would soon 
arrive. She was certain Madge had appeared 
quite excited over the idea of Morton's visit. 
No doubt, she had loved him all her life: and 
Aunt Jane heaved a sigh of content, to think 
that her imprudence in so freely admitting 
Greatorex, had done no harm. Madge had not 
even seemed to think twice about his going away. 
But he was charming, in spite of his wickedness, 
thought Aunt Jane, and often she caught herself 
wishing that her model Morton were half as 
pleasant; and she wondered, as life has often 
forced many of us to do, why virtue should so 
frequently be stiff and priggish, and vice some- 
times wear a front so enticing. 

But Aunt Jane’s comfortable state of mind was 
suddenly disturbed, for only three days after 
Hugh Greatorex’s departure, he appeared at The 





Nest again; and any surprise at his coming was 
confined to the spinster, for Madge did not show 
the slightest. 

“‘T did not dream of seeing you,’’ said Aunt 
Jane. 

“‘Oh, I only went to take care of my aunt,” 
he replied, ‘‘and returned at once, for she 
wanted me to be in the house, while she was 
gone. She is remodelling a portion of the old 
wing, you know, and was afraid the workmen 
would make mistakes, if I did not promise to 
superintend them.” 

‘*Much you must know about it!’ quoth the 
spinster, giving vent to her vexation in this way. 

“T ought,” he said, smiling, ‘‘I once studied 
under an architect, expecting to adopt his pro- 
fession.” 

“And why didn’t you?’’ Aunt Jane asked, a 
little irritably, thinking that if he had done so, 
he would be out of the way now. 

‘¢ Because an old uncle, good naturedly, leit 
mé so much money, that I was able to follow my 
own devices,” he said. 

‘¢ People’s devices are very often only Satan’s, 
in disguise,” cried Aunt Jane, and felt herself 
growing so cross, that she decided it would he 
better bred to leave the room, at least till she 
had recovered her equanimity. 

She went off to the garden, and the fresh air 
put her in such good humor, that she was able 
again to remember Morton's intention, of at 
last claiming Madge, and that, therefore, Hugh 
Greatorex’s return was a matter of no conse- 
quence. 

But she felt now that she must tell Madge 
something of the reports, since Hugh was to 
remain an indefinite length of time in the neigh- 
borhood. Morton might be displeased. Morton 
was very particular, and so dreadfully good 
himself, that he was apt to be very severe upon 
the weaknesses of frailer mortals. : 

Yet, an hour after Aunt Jane had formed these 
wise resolves, she, with an inconsistency which 
was delightful, positively asked Hugh Greatorex 
to come back to dinner that night, and never 
remembered till it was too late, that she ought 
not to have done so. Some tiresome visitors 
having come in, and absorbed Madge’s attention, 
Hugh went off into the garden, and joine¢ “iss 
Jane, and talked her leagues away from wie 
recollection of her prejudices, in less than fifteen 
minutes. And in taking leave, he had said, “lt 
is so stupid taking one’s dinner alone in that 
great room.’’ On which she had answered, 
impulsively, ‘‘Then, come and eat it here—we 
are not stupid—seven, sharp,’”’ and the young 
fellow was so grateful, and said so many amusing 
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things, that it was not until he had gone, and }so much wiser than her elderly self, and per- 
she was on her way into the drawing-room, to } fectly content with Morton, and his doings and 





be civil to Madge’s guests, that she had leisure 
to repent, and promise her conscience never so 
to err again. 

But it would do no harm, she said to herself, 
Morton would soon arrive. And so Miss Jane 
consoled herself, only, she must caution Madge, 
she added. 

But fate sent the spinster to bed that very 
night, for a week, with a vile, neuralgic attack ; 
and she could think of nothing, save her aches 
and pains. Madge was the most delightful, 
patient nurse, in the world; but Aunt Jane, with 
all her little faults, was not selfish, and took care 
that the girl should spare time, each day, from 
her duties, to have a long walk or ride. 

Sometimes Madge mentioned having met Hugh 
Greatorex ; but, latterly, she seldom did that ; 
and Aunt Jane concluded that he was very busy 
about the alterations in Mrs. Lyttimer’s house, 
and considered Madge’s slight mention of him 
a good sign—only, of course, no good sign was 
needed. Morton had written that he meant to 


propose to Madge, and there could be no doubt 


of her answer; she had always done what 
Morton bade her. Aunt Jane had brought her 
up for Morton’s future wife, and, naturally, she 
would only find her greatest happiness in accept- 
ing the decrees. 

Altogether, by the time Aunt Jane began to 
consider herself quite reéstablished in health, 
these young people had known each other exactly 
a month, and my wise philosophers, say what 
you like, there are seasons in this existence, 
as we less sternly practical people well know, 
when a month counts for a great deal. Four 
whole weeks, and nearly half a one over—thirty- 
one complete days! Ah! yes, it is possible to 
live as much in that length of time—real life— 
as could be spread over the space of years, and 
yet leave the years comfortably filled—philosophy 
and common sense to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

Hugh Greatorex was very kind and attentive 
to Miss Jane, when she was able again to go 
down stairs. He ransacked all the florists’ hot 
houses within leagues, for flowers. He quite 
made the fortune of Mrs. Crowe; he sent to New 
York for delicious tropical fruits; he came daily 
to drive her out, refusing to believe that she 


could be safe under the guardianship of any } 


other Jehu. He showed himself in every way 
so delightful, that more than once, Aunt Jane 
was horrified to find her vagrant fancy wishing 
that Morton could acquire something of his 
manners, then rejoiced to think that Madge was 


sayings. 

Aunt Jane was not given to confidences; in- 
deed, she enjoyed the unenviable reputation of 
possessing a ‘‘strong mind;’’ and, certainly, if 

¢she had felt in need of a confidant, when her 

} plans for Madge and Morton were concerned, 

}she would not have chosen Hugh Greatorex. 

Yet she told him the secret, though she did not 
realize that she had so done. It came about in 
} this way. Hugh had taken her for a drive, and 

$as the carriage turned into the highroad, they 
met the postman gui. _ to the house. 

‘“« Any letters for mo?” called Aunt Jane, and 
the conscientious postman handed her two. 

Hugh insisted on her reading her epistles. 

? The last she opened was from Morton. He might 
be expected, he wrote, in the course of a week, 
and he talked, too, so freely of his intentions in 
regard to Madge—evidently considering the affain 

as completely settled as the old maid herself— 

that the spinster had her head and heart so full 
{of the matter, that she began talking to Hugh, 
and as I said, without knowing what she was 
’ doing, had revealed the secret, only with a 
variation from the exact truth which was per- 
fectly unintentional, for Aunt Jane would rather 
have gone to the stake than prevaricate; but her 
way of relating the matter gave the impressio# 
to her listener, that Madge and the model Morton 
were positively engaged. 

A very quiet listener Hugh proved, and this 
encouraged Aunt Jane to enlarge upon her theme. 
If she had looked at him, she might have been 
startled to see how pale he had grown; how 
hard and firm his mouth was set, under the 
curves of his moustache, and how strangely 
dead and cold his eyes stared straight before 
him; but she did not look. We seldom notice 
other people, when we are full of ourselves, or 
our plans—and that is almost always. 

«But, bless me!’’ cried the old maid, at last. 
“‘T am talking riddles, and you must be wishing 
me in Jericho.” 

She laughed, as if it were the best joke in the 
world, and Hugh laughed, too. If the exigencies 
of this hard old world ever forced you to laugh, 
} when the sound of your own merriment cut your 





} heart, like a two-edged sword, you may under- 
} stand how Hugh Greatorex felt. 


Aunt Jane had 
}a charming drive, for Hugh was uncommonly 
} amusing, and she was sorry when it ended. 
; Hugh refused to go into the house; excused 
; himself wnen she invited him to come back, and 
} share their dinner; but Aunt Jane was occupied 


; They talked of other things. 
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with Morton’s coming, and thought little of the 
young man’s refusal, and nothing of his manner; 
and, indeed, was uriconscious that she had given 
him more than the vaguest hint of how matters 
stood in her family. 

Hugh Greatorex did come to the house, the 
pext day, however. But Miss Jane was out. 
So Hugh Greatorex found Madge alone, in the 
pretty, old fashioned, morning room; and Madge, 
more observant of his every mood than she was 
eenscious, perceived, the moment he entered, a 
great, inexplicable change in his demeanor. 

Now, though this pair had quickly drifted into 
a pleasant intimacy, I must do them the justice 
to say that there had not been the slightest ap- 
proach to flirtation, or love-passages of any sort, 
as yet. Madge was not a flirt, and as for loving 
the man, or being loved by him, I dare say that 
the bare idea would have appeared unmaidenly 
to her, considering how brief had been the term 
of their acquaintance, though it did not seem 
brief to Madge, all the same. She had grown so 
rapidly accustomed to his friendship, that it ap- 
peared as natural a possession as if she had 
owned it all her life. 

But, this morning, there was a change in him 
~-he was odd, constrained; began a topic, and 
left it, abruptly; twice answered her almost 
fretfully, then apologized ; and finally, out came 
the truth, 

“«T believe I am eoross,’’ he said. 

“T am quite certain of it,’ returned Madge, 
laughing. ‘‘ Not exactly that either, but put of 
apirits.”’ 

‘*And no wonder,”’ said he; ‘‘I am going 
away.” 

‘*Going away !’’ she repeated, not well know- 
ing what she said. 

‘‘Yes; L leave for New York this evening.” 

‘Indeed!’ said she, having found time to be 
puzzled by a strange flutter at her heart—a little 
vexed, too, but whether with him for going 
away, or herself for caring, she could not have 
told. ‘I wish you a pleasant journey, I am 
sure.” 

‘« And that is all?’’ cried he. 

‘‘Well, I think that is the most appropriate 
wish I could make,” she answered, laughing 
again, though not so easily as before. 

‘I suppose it is,’’ said he, with a gloom as 
deep as Hamlet’s. 

‘‘Your journey is rather sudden, is it not?” 
she asked, just because silence was so intolerable, 
that she must say something. 


are tired of this dull place—and no wonder—I } rex? 


you please.” 





“IT suppose you ; you abusing me behind my back, Hugh Greato- 
I shall write to Laura Lyttimer at once, 
quite envy you being a man, and going where } and—” 


3 


“T am not tired, and heaven knows nobody 
need envy me!’’ he cried, roused to a pitch of 
desperation by her words, which, in his general 
feeling of ill-usage, sounded downright cruel, 
‘I never dreamed, until yesterday, of going—but 
I shall—I must—I have nothing to stay for.” 

‘*Oh!” gasped Madge, so bewildered, between 
surprise at his conduct, and this inexplicable 
pain, which seemed to take her breath, that she 
could not articulate another syllable. 

‘‘T am going,’’ he repeated. ‘‘I—I don’t ex- 
pect you to miss me; you will not have time.” 

*«One has always time to miss one’s friends,” 
Madge said, his confusion somehow giving her a 
little confidence, though his words hurt her so, 
that she could not resist adding, ‘You ought 
not to say such things; it is very unkind.” 

‘*I did not mean to be—I—I beg your par- 
don!” he fairly groaned, ‘‘I—I’m making a 
fool of myself—but you see it was sosudden. 1 
have just been living in a dream, and now I am 
awake, and—and this is all I have left!’ 

And out of his pocket he pulled an envelope; 
opened it,,and showed her a glimpse of a with- 
ered rose, 

“Oh!” gasped Madge again, and in a second 
wished that her guardian angel had had the 
presence of mind to choke her, before she could 
utter the ejaculation. But she was a sensible 
young woman, and hated mysteries, and she got 
her courage back, and said, bravely, ‘‘1 don’t 
understand you in the least, and—and I wish 
you would explain.’’ There was such pain and 
anguish in his:face and eyes, that she could only 
remember he suffered—though why, she could 
not tell. 

‘* Explain ?’’ repeated he... ‘‘ There’s no need 
to explain! I—I have been a fool—I told you 
so—and you are engaged to your cousin Morton ; 
so there’s nothing for it but to go away, and | 
am going. Of course, I could not expect you to 
tell me; there’s nobody to blame but myself.”’ 

‘‘Who told you I was engaged to my cousin 
Morton ?”’ broke in Madge, so outraged by the 
idea, that she forgot everything else. 

‘* Well—perhaps nobody in so many words— 
but—but I quite understood! I'm very imperti- 
nent—I beg your pardon! You see I’ve been a 
fool, and when I knew from what your Aunt 
Jane said—”’ 

‘* Hey-day, who is taking my name in vain?” 
cried the spinster, appearing in the open door- 
way, just in time to catch his last words. ‘‘ Are 


Aunt Jane had returned from her walk, iv 
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excellent spirits. But, as she approached near 
enough to see the faces and attitudes of the 
young people, she stopped, and her sentence 
died in a gurgle. | 

There Hugh stood, grasping the envelope that 
contained the treasured flower. There stood 
Madge, regarding Aunt Jane, like a young Neme- 
sis, with something so appalling in her wrathful 
glance, that if the spinster had had leisure to 
think of mythology, she would have compared 
her to Medusa, at least. 

«Aunt Jane,’ cried Madge, in her clear, 
youthful voice, ‘‘come in and shut the door, if 
you please.” 

Aunt Jane had been an obstinate creature 
from babyhood, and had never obeyed anybody, 
until she received good reasons therefor; but 
she was so startled by Madge’s tone, that she 
advanced and closed the door, at once. 

Her very unexpected submission restored 
Madge’s composure. She said, quite calmly :— 

“Aunt Jane, you could not have told Mr. 
Greatorex, that I am engaged to my cousin 
Morton? Please explain! He misunderstood 
something you said—I do not like it, and Morton 
would not.”’ 

Poor Aunt Jane’s presence of mind, for once, 
deserted her. 


“ Morton expects—why you know—ever since 
you were a child,” she stammered. Then she 


caught Hugh’s eyes, and grew angry. ‘You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself!’’ she cried. 
“What do you come here for, trying to make 
mischief between Madge and me? I never ought 
to have let you into the house. Oh! Madge, 
don’t mind him—his aunt says he’s as bad as he 
can be; oh! it isn’t—oh! you don’t——”’ and 
Aunt Jane burst out erying, reading such revela- 
tions in the faces of the young people, that she 
lost her head completely. 

‘Tam at a loss to understand what you mean 
by making mischief, Miss Evans,” said Hugh, 
white and wrathful, ‘‘ and PS 

‘Will you please both be silent!’ exclaimed 
Madge. 

“No,” said Hugh, obstinately. 
going—I will leave you, ladies.”’ 

‘IT wish you would,”’ moaned Aunt Jane. 

‘‘Some explatiation of my conduct is due 
myself,” pursued Hugh, with his eyes fixed on 
Madge; ‘‘I had not meant to say a word. I— 
the truth is—do not be angry—I have learned 
to love you very dearly, during these weeks. 
When Miss Evans gave me, yesterday, to under- 
stand that you were engaged to your cousin, it 
opened my eyes. I think I had just been 
dreaming—I think I will go—I cannot explain 


“«T—I am 





—I—I beg your pardon, Miss Madge—I am 
going.” 

Those last words roused the girl, she turned 
toward her aunt. 

‘¢ Be good enough, at least, to tell Mr. Greato- 
rex, that he misunderstood you,"’ said she, in 
an icy voice. 

“No such thing!” groaned the spinster. “I 
always expected it, so did Morton. Why he 
wrote—he will be here ina week. He is coming 
on purpose to ask you to marry him,” and Aunt 
Jane sobbed, bitterly. 

‘* Which I shall not do,” cried Madge. ‘Mr. 
Greatorex, if you will excuse us, I will say, 
good morning—my aunt is not well.” 

‘One moment,”’ said Hugh; he had suddenly 
recovered his composure. ‘I meant to go with- 
out speaking. I have known you too short a 
time to venture to speak—but I must now—I 
love you, Madge, I love you!” 

** Ain’t you ashamed of yourself?’’ cried Aunt 
Jane. ‘When your own relative says the most 
dreadful things of you. When—when—oh, 
Madge! if you don’t send him about his busi- 
ness, I'll never forgive you.” 

She dashed out of the room, so near hysterics, 
that she dared not stop an instant longer. The 
young pair were alone, free to arrive at an 
explanation, if they saw fit. 

And the spinster had brought about this state 
of affairs, by her own imbecile conduct—she 
realized that—and it was the only thing she had 
sanity left to realize, as she fled through the hall. 
She was dashing up the stairs, regardless of the 
fact that Susan, the housemaid, stood in the outer 
doorway, holding parley with a woman. 

‘*Miss Evans, here is a person wishes to see 
you—very particular,’’ called Susan. Miss Jane 
stopped. ‘She does not know you, she says, 
but she wants to see you—very particular.” 

Miss Jane furtively dried her eyes in a corner 
of her shawl, and turned toward the vestibule. 
By Susan’s side stood a meek-looking, little, 
middle-aged woman, dressed in mourning, with 
an old-fashioned, black bonnet on her head, which 
looked conscious of its shortcomings, and yet 
had, somehow, an impudent expression, totally 
at variance with its wearer's appearance, as if 
it meant to compensate for its defects, by an 
extra amount of assurance. 

‘*You wished to see me?”’ asked Aunt Jane. 

** Yes, I do,’’ answered the woman, in a voice 
at once fretful and frightened, though the bon- 
net was so entirely the prominent thing about 
her, that Miss Evans, in her confused state of 
mind, had an insane feeling that it was tie 
bonnet which made reply. ‘I do want to see 
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you. I came on purpose; can I speak to you, 
ma’am ?”” 

“Of course,”’ said the spinster. She descended 
the two steps she had mounted, crossed the hall, 
and opened the door of the library, adding, 
‘* Will you walk in here, if you please.’ 

She concluded that the meek stranger had 
come for advice or help. Aunt Jane was liberal 
with her money—notably so—and not averse to 
offering counsel, and very frequently received 
applications, at least, for the first article, from 
people she had never seen before, so the woman’s 
visit caused neither her or Susan any surprise. 

She led the way into the library, and the bel- 
ligerent bonnet followed, the woman under it 
looking as meek as Moses, all the while. 

“Pray, sit down,’”’ said Aunt Jane, addressing 
the bonnet. She knew how crazy her feeling 
was, but she could not overcome it; and in the 
troubled state of her nerves, the wearer of that 
head gear seemed of slight consequence, in com- 
parison with the thing itself. 

The little woman complied with the request; 
but she sat on the very edge of her chair, and 
made Aunt Jane more nervous than ever, for she 
fully expected to see her tumble off. 

**You wanted to see me,”’ at last said the 
spinster, ‘*I wish you would tell me what I can 
do for you. I am a little in a hurry;” and it 
seemed to her as if she must rush off, and end 
the interview, she had so insanely left that 
youthful couple to enjoy. 

‘‘I—I’m sorry to be a trouble,’’ sobbed the 
woman. 

‘« Oh, it’s not the trouble—”’ 

‘«*TI—I hadn’t maybe a right to come; but I 
couldn’t help it—oh, I conldn’t!’’ 

‘*No, I am sure you could not! There, there, 
tell me all about it. Lord bless us, don’t cry 
like that !’’ exclaimed Aunt Jane, driven nearly 
out of her senses, by contending emotions. 
«* Now, do tell me, that’s a good soul—whatever 
it is, I dare say, we can set it right—if—if it’s 
any bother about money—”’ 

*¢Qh, it’s not money!’’ broke in the woman. 
‘¢Tt’s our Emily—the doctor says she'll die, if 
her mind ain't set at rest. Oh, dear! oh, dear! 
it’s my sister,” she went on, sobbing. ‘‘And a 
prettier creetur never lived; and she with more 
book-learnin’ than you could name in a week; 
and a-dyin’. I tell you, the doctor says she'll 
die?” 

‘IT am very, very sorry. Anything I can 
do—’’ 

‘«Oh, deary me, deary me; I know I'm telling 
it all wrong end up,”’ sobbed the woman, again. 
“‘T couldn’t bear it nolonger. It was a made-up 








name and all. But they was lawfully married— 
we’ ve the ’stificates—and I found it all out—how 
he'd been deceiving of us—how that he was at 
his aunt’s, and all; and I just slipped into the 
train, and off I came, and when I got there, the 
hired gal—she said, she was gone—’’ 

‘*Oh, who was gone ?’’ cried Aunt Jane, nearly 
maddened. 

‘+ As I'm telling you—Mrs. Lyttimer—but the 
gal, she know’d all about him, and just how he’s 
been a-going on with your niece, that the 
neighborhood says he's to marry, and it was 
likely I’d find him here now, and so on I came 
—and, oh, ma’am, he’s lawfully married to our 
Emily.” 

‘‘You will drive me out of my senses, if you 
do not, stop!’’ groaned Aunt Jane. ‘‘ Now, tell 
me whom you are talking of.’’ 

«Just him, I tell you, and tell you, and—”’ 

‘*Do you mean Mr. Greatorex ?’”’ asked Aunt 
Jane. 

“Of course. Ain’t I saying it, and a-saying 
it?” sobbed the woman, slipping out of her 
chair, and sitting, huddled, a helpless heap of 
misery, on the floor, while the black bonnet 
danced an insane jig over her head. 

Aunt Jane rose. . A strange, icy wrath stilled 
the confusion in her brain. It was all plain to 
her; she needed no further explanations. 

‘«Get up,’’ she said, sternly; ‘‘ get up, and 
come with me.’’ 

There was such command in her voice, that the 


women obeyed, at once. Even her tears were 


checked, and she stood, staring at the spinster, 
in a kind of imbecile trance of fright. 

‘*She’ll die! The doctor says our Emily ’ll 
die,”’ she whispered, in a faint, husky tone. 

‘Come with me,” repeated Aunt Jane, so 
completely, body and soul, under the control of 
that strange, frozen rage, that it was as if she 
obeyed the command of a spirit, rather than any 
impulse of her own mind. ‘Come with me.” 

She seized the woman’s arm, and hurried her, 
too much frightened for words, along the hall. 
Aunt Jane threw open the door of the breakfast 
room; fairly dragged the woman in; shut the 
door; and startled the pair standing at the 
window, by exclaiming : 

‘‘Mr. Hugh Greatorex, here is your wife’s 
sister. She wants you to go home, Your wift 
is dying.” 

Miss Jane ended her sentence, and a sudden 
faintness came over her. She dropped the 
woman’s arm, sank into the nearest chair, and 
closed her eyes. There was an instant’s complete 
silence, then Miss Jane heard the woman croak : 

‘That ain't Emily’s husband. I never set 
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eyes on the man before. Oh! sir, if so be your 
name is Greatorex—though you hain’t got no 
family look to him—and if so be you know where 
he is, speak it out, or you'll have a murder on 
your soul—yes, you will—I tell you, the doctor 
says our Emily ’ll die—she’ll die !”” 

Miss Jane could not open her eyes, or speak ; 
the little woman’s voice had risen to a shrill cry 
and cut the spinster’s ears like a knife. She was 
conscious that Madge and Hugh had gone up to 
the woman, and were trying to comfort the poor 
creature; but Miss Jane herself could only sit 
helpless and dumb. Then she heard Hugh's 
voice. 

‘IT think you mistook me for my cousin, Har- 
vey,’’ he said. 

‘“‘That’s your name—I mean his—but I’m so 
worn out, I don’t know nothing,’ moaned the 
woman in black. ‘Only, I never set eyes on 
you before—and I’m sure you're very good, and 
the young lady, too—and thanks to her for pokin’ 
the little bottle under my nose. And, oh! if 
so be you have any mercy on our <mily, do tell 
me where to find him ; for she'll die, the doctor 
says, unless I bring him.”’ 

It was a long while before the woman could 
be quieted; but when she was restored, the 
explanation proved easy enough. 

Miss Jane had confused Mrs. Lyttimer’s ac- 
count, concerning the two cousins, and had put 
all Harvey’s sins on Hugh’s shoulders, 














Perhaps, you will like to know, that poor Emily 
did not die. Hugh went in search of his cousin, 
and took him to his wife; and they say, Harvey 
repented, and made a tolerable husband, as such 
uncomfortable possessions go. I hope so, I am 
sure. 

A very unpleasant task devolved upon Aunt 
Jane; that of writing to Morton Walsh, and tell- 
ing him that he might spare himself the trouble 
ofa journey, at least, on Madge’s account. Morton 
was very indignant, at first—then, very sorry 
for Madge, and, later, he sent her a wedding 
present, accompanied by a letter of pitying coun- 
sel, at which Aunt Jane laughed louder than 
anybody. 

Madge and Hugh were married in the autumn. 
Mrs. Crowe learned of the event in advance, 
and appeared at the house in due season, basket, 
Blowsy and all, to state her views. 

‘* My dear,’’ she said, ‘‘excasin’ the freedom 
—It’s all along o’ them—o’ them roses. And 
when you're married, you shall have more, the 
finest I can get, at this season. Garden roses is 
not, nor crociases neither, but you'll have chrys- 
anthemumers, and geraniannas in beauchiful 
abundiance, and so I tells you clearly ; and, oh! 
such real Boston beauties of roses as I'll bring!" 

She kept her word, and the old mansion was 
a pretty sight, one glorious morning; and Aunt 
Jane, the happiest, elderly spinster, you ever 
set eyes on. 





BRINGING HOME THE FLOCK. 


BY SARAH 


Trnoven pastures fair, 
And sea-girt paths all wild with rock and foam, 
O’er velvet sward, and desert stern and bare, 
The flock comes home. 


A weary way, 
Now smooth, then rugged with a thousand snares, 
Now dim with rain, then sweet with blossoms gay 
And summer’s airs. 


Yet, safe at last, 
Within the fold they gather, and are still; 
Sheltered from driving shower and’ stormy blast, 
They fear no ill. 





DOUDNEY. 


Through life’s dark ways, 
Through flowery paths where evil angels roam, 
Through restless nights, and long, heart-wasting days, 
Christ’s flock comes home. 


Safe to the fold, 
The happy fold, where fears are never known, 
Love-guarded, fenced about with walls of gold, 
He leads His own. 


O shepherd-king, 
With wounded hands, whose slightest touch is blest! 
Thine is the kingdom, Thine the power, to bring 
Thy flock to rest! 





TO A PICTURE. 


M’CALL. 


BY MARIE J. 


O, PrRrect face, that long I sought in vain, 
Throughout the weary world, until with pain, 
The bitter pain of finding idols clay, 

Of gathering only dead sea fruit alway. 

Heart weary, I the useless quest gave o'er. 
Fen as an exile on a foreign shore, 

Notes with an eager gaze each passing face, 
Remembering one with lines of tender grace, 


Yet as lone years pass by, and all hope dies, 

Slowly and sad he walks with downcast eyes 
Careless, I too went on life's weary way, 

Heedless, unmoved by features grave or gay. 

Until one day, from Heaven, to me it- seems, 

Low, tender came the voice I heard in dreams, 
Thrilling me with a joy almost divine, 

E’er we clasped hands, I knew that thou wert mine 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Farrrax did not see her again, until the next 
morning. Then she appeared at breakfast, and 
took her old seat, at the head of the table. But 
the meal was a different one from those they had 
been wont to share together in the past. This 
was a new Philippa, who poured out thé tea, 
and handed him the toast. She was no longer 
a loving enthusiast ; she looked at him with clear, 
far-sighted eyes, whose steady brightness dis- 
turbed his equanimity. 

** You have changed greatly, Phil,’’ he said to 
her, ‘* Brackencleugh has had a singular effect 
upon you.” 

‘* Yes,” she answered, briefly, ‘‘I think I am 
changed.”’ 

But if she was not very responsive, she was, 
at least, very attentive to his little wants. She 
remembered all the trifling tasks she had been 
in the habit of performing. She brought his hat 
and gloves, and brushed his coat, when he was 
going out; but she scarcely returned his kiss; 
and after the front door clesed upon him, he was 
unpleasantly haunted by the remembrance of 
his last view of her—a slight, erect figure, stand- 
ing at the head of the dark, narrow stairs, a 
pale face, whose shadowy eyes looked down upon 
him, with a cold air of ungirlish sternness and 
silent reproach. 

It was hard enough for Phil to turn back to 
the empty room. The whole world seemed 
empty, and only three days ago, it had been so 
full. But hard as it was to-day, it became harder 
to face, on the many dull, desolate days that 
followed. Sometimes she could not bear it, and 
was obliged to put on her hat, and go out into 
the streets, to get rid of it. She got into the 
habit of wandering about a good deal, in an 
aimless fashion, trying to become interested in 
the outside world, staring at shop windows, 
without comprehending what they contained, 
endeavoring to find mute companionship in the 
people who elbowed her as they passed. But on 
one such excursion as this, she was so suddenly 
stricken with a new sense of her utter loneliness 
among (an throng, that she was overwhelmed. 





She burst into tears, behind the shelter of her 
veil, and hurried home, feeling almost frightened. 
She was so utterly alone among these hurrying 
thousands, she had no claim upon any one, she 
might have dropped dead in the wide, noisy 
street, and the tramp would not have cared for 
her—no one would have known who she was— 
the idle crowd, that stood and stared at her white 
face, would have forgotten it in a moment, and 
scarcely have remembered that they had been 
passing when a human heart had ceased to beat. 

That day, when she came home, she found 
Mrs. Dorothy’s letter waiting for her, and when 
she had read it, she laid her cheek against it, on 
the table, and criéd afresh. j 

“ Wilfred has left me,’”’ it said. ‘He could 
not rest. He said to me, the night before he 
went, that the place was full of frosts, and it was 
driving him mad. He has been very wretched 
and ill, He is totally unlike himself. Some 
day, Philippa, I feel sure that you will see him 
again. I think he will come to you, in spite of 
himself; though, when I tried to speak of you 
to him, he would only smile piteously, and shake 
his head. He loved you very truly, Phil, my 
dear, and, notwithstanding his misery, I can see 
that he loves you very truly still.’ 

‘«But he will never forgive me,’’ wept Phil; 
‘“‘or if he forgave me, he could never forget. 
There is no help for me. Oh, Wil—Wil! we 
have lost each other !”’ 

Kindly, heart-warming letters came to her from 
Mrs. Dorothy, at intervals, but none of them told 
her that Wilfred had returned, or had spoken of 
returning. He was in Berlin; he was in Vienna; 
he had gone to Stockholm ; he was on his way to 
Constantinople; and a dozen other places. ‘I 
never know where my letters will find him,” 
Mrs. Dorothy said. ‘‘And he does not give me 
any very clear idea of what he is doing.” 

In fact, he was doing nothing, but wandering, 
aimlessly, here and there, and everywhere. 
Remaining in one place for a day, or a week, or 
a month, and then, suddenly leaving it when the 
caprice seized him. He was intolerably ennuied, 
and constantly intolerably irritated and rest- 
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less. And this was such a new experience for} ginning to be damp, and chilly, and the fogs in- 


him, that it was wearing him out, and working } 
him harm, both mental and physical. He had 
lived in the sun, heretofore, and had felt no 
chill of adversity. His own temperament had 
been a sunny one, and now it seemed wholly 
altered. He was becoming morbid, nervous, 
petulant and fanciful. He had given up his 
first struggle to conquer his unhappy passion. 
He had found it unconquerable; it grew with 
his wretchedness, instead of waning. He could 
think of nothing but Philippa and Brackencleugh. 
He fell into moods of desolate brooding. He 
lived the old, bright scenes over again. He was 
stretched upon the heather, fanned by the soft, 
west wind. Phil sat near him, flushed, and 
radiant, beautiful, and to be believed in. He 
heard her laugh, or he saw her turn her face 
away, with the tears in her eyes. A thousand 
times she said again to him, ‘‘Do you love me 
very much—very, very much? Is there any- 
thing you could not forgive me, if I confessed it 
to you, and told you that I was sorry, with all 
my heart?’ And then came the memory of how 
he had kissed her cheek, and they had gone 
down the hillside, back to the world, and sorrow, 
hand in hand, like a couple of children. She 


said that she was glad that the world seemed 
bright to him that morning; and yet, she had 
brought upon him the first, bitter grief he had 
ever known. 

When Phil lay awake, in her little room in 
London, Wilfred tossed upon his pillow in some 
Continental city. And each of the young hearts 


cried out in vain to the other. ‘‘ He could never 
forgive me,’ said Phil. ‘‘ She never loved me,’’ 
groaned the poor fellow. It was scarcely harder 
for one than for the other; but if there was any 
difference in the weight of the burden to be borne. | 
the extra heaviness was on Philippa’sside. There 
was poverty for her, and dull care, and a grow- 
ing anxiousness, which stood apart from all 
else. Philip Fairfax was failing fast. There 
were days when he lay, helplessly, upon the 
sofa, from morning until night. He was so frail, 
that his cough shook him from head to foot, in 
spite of his efforts to hold his own. And truly, 
he made effort enough. He would not give up. 
When he was well enough to be up, he insisted 
on keeping up the pretence of being in perfect 
health. He went out, and dined with his friends, 
and played, and tried to live his accustomed life. 
And then he came home at night, hollow-eyed, 
and haggard, or excited and flushed with fever, 
frightening Phil into heartache, and secret tears. 
But, at last, he grew restless. He was tired of 
London: he was tired of England. It was be- 
Vou. LXXII.—28. 





creased his cough. They must go away. What 
did Phil say to going away—to France or 
Germany ? 

Phil answered him, weariedly. She did not 
care; she had nothing to say. If the change 
would do him good, she was ready to accompany 
him. 

Well, he thought it would do him good. At 
any rate, it would do him no harm, and he 
wanted a little excitement. So she might make 
her little preparations, and they would go. 

Philippa was ‘used to these sudden journeys, 
and her preparations were small enough. She 
packed her modest trunk, and wrote to Mrs. 
Dorothy, and the next day, was on her way to 
Vienna, where it had been determined, at the 
last moment, that they should go. 

The change was not a very great one for her. 
Vienna wore as homelike an aspect for her as 
London. It was only a change from one shabby, 
genteel lodgings, to another. She was utterly 
alone, and was left to amuse herself in her own 
way. She arranged her own wardrobe, and her 
father’s. She tried to read. She stood at the 
window, and looked out. She took solitary 
walks, as she had donein London. The window 
was, perhaps, her greatest consolation. She sat 
upon the floor, with her hands upon the sill, for 
hours sometimes; and thought of the very things 
Wilfred Carnegie brooded upon. The students, 
on the second floor of the house across the way, 
found her out, and began to watch for her. One, 
who was sentimental, watched her constantly, 
and wrote a mystical little poem about the sad- 
ness of her eyes. ‘Ah!’ he said, ‘there is a 
sorrow—a sorrow.” His comrade, who was of a 
sanguine and ardent nature, fell desperately in 
love with her, and neglected his books altogether. 
He curled his little, blonde moustache, and 
anointed himself. He bought transcendent 
neckties, and poured out the vials of his wrath 
upon his laundress, when she failed to bestow 
resplendent gloss upon his linen. Phil saw 
neither of them, or, if she saw them, did not 
know one from the other. There was only one 
man on earth, whose existence was a matter of 
interest and importance to the universe, and that 
man was Wilfred Carnegie, who was going 
through life with savage sombrero pulled down 
over his eyes, and with the air of a bandit, be- 
cause he had been defrauded and deceived. 


CHAPTER XX. 
One day, the sentimental student, looking 
across the street, saw his pretty girl at the 
window, with a letter in her hand. She was 
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reading it, with some evidence of mental dis- 
turbance, and before she had turned the first 
page, he saw her stop suddenly, with a start, and 
put her hand to her heart, in an unconscious 
gesture, which was full of significance. 

She has a lover, perhaps,” sighed the 
watcher; ‘‘and the letter comes:from him.”’ 

But he was mistaken. The letter was merely 
one of Mrs. Dorothy Oswald's. The sentence, 
which had caused Philippa’s start, was the fol- 
lowing one: 

‘«If Wilfred is not in Vienna now, he will be 
there soon. He knows nothing of your having 
left London, and in his last letter, he mentioned 
his intention of joining some people he knows— 
some people who are in Vienna.” 

To Phil it seemed almost dreadful that he 
should be so near her. She felt that she could 
not bear to see him. She entertained'no such 
hope as Mrs. Dorothy evidently cherished. He 
would never forgive her, and since she was sure 
of this, it was better that they should remain 
apart. 

‘*] will not go out at all, in the day-time,’ 
said, 
it whén there can be no chance of his recognizing 
me, even if we should meet.” 


* she 


And so it happened that her admirer, across } 
the way, saw her pass in and out no more, for } 


several days. 
by her resolution to run no risk. 

But one evening, her father came in with some 
news. 
the best of high spirits. 

‘You remember Bayham, Phil, he said. 

*« Yes,’’. Phil answered, smiling slightly. 

It would not have been easy for her to forget 


“(If I have any shopping to do, 1 will do } 





She remained at home, abiding ° 


and Phil's soul had often yearned for their queer 
fireside, in her lonely days. Ah, yes! she re- 
membered the Bayhams. 

**] met Barney Bayham, to-day,”’ said her 
father. .**They hiave been here for some time, it 
appears. I went home with him to see Mrs. | 
Bayham and the girls, and when I told them 
you were with me, they were delighted. They 
all talked at once. To-morrow, they will be 
here, in a body, to call upon you.” 

Phil was glad to hearit. At least, there would 
be somebody to care for her alittle. They would 
take possession of her, and make her life some- 
what more bearable. When, as her father had 
prophesied, they came, in a body, to call, the 
next morning, she received them gratefully. They 
filled her room to overflowing, and talked until 
she was bewildered; but they were bashful, and 
affectionate, and their pleasure at seeing her 
again, was manifest in every word and tone. 

‘* Your papa told us you had been to Scotland, 
visiting Mrs. Oswald,’’ said Mrs. Bayham 
«*We have all been envying: you. We like Scot- 
land. Weall went to the Highlands, last year. 
Barnes took us with him, when he went to paint 
his big picture for the “Cadamy—the one he 
didn’t get hung The Scotch people are very 
nice, though they do say they are stingy. Kitty 
has a Scotch beau, and he isn‘t stingy—is he, 
Kitty?” 

‘‘No, that he isn’t,” said Kitty, laughing 1 
heartily as the rest did ‘‘The rest ot them is 


He seemed a little excited, and was in } jealous of me, Phil, because I get such fine 


bouquets.” 

“If I was you, Kitty, I wouldn’t invite Phil 
to my party,’’ said ‘Gena. ‘She is prettier 
than she ever was, and he will be sure to fall in 


Bayham. The Bayhams were the only human } Jove with her. and leave you in the lurch.” 


beings, with whom she had ever held anything } 
like intimate companionship, in her childish } 


days. Bayham himself—Barney Bayhan, as his 


-homely, rollicking, good-natured daughters. girls 


adoring and making much of her, Fanny, and } 
’Gena, and Lottie, and Kitty, and Jenny, and } 
Anne, had formed themselves into a kind of court } 


; a handsomer girl, he had better do it now. 
friends called him—was a rollicking artist, with a } 
homely, rollicking, good-natured wife, and six } 
} Phil. 
who had been amiable enough to admire Phil ' 
desperately, and to vie with each other, in} 


«Then let him,” said Kitty. with the best of 
good humor. ‘If he is going to fall in love with 
And 
I'm sure I'd rather it would be Phil than any 
one else, You must be sure to come to the party, 
If we had known you were here, you 
would have been invited before anyone else.” 

And then it was explained that in the week 
} following, Kitty’s birthday occurred, and she was 
; going to celebrate it with eeRante rejoicings 
*‘Never mind how old I am,’’ she said to 


around the pretty child, Philip Fairfax brought § Philippa. She was the oldest of the seven, in 
among them, and Phil had enjoyed their simple { fact, and her numerous flirtations with the callow 
homage wondrously. They were not a refined. } ones, who were numbered among her father’s 
or brilliant family. The women were ill-dressed. } friends and patrons, were her best joke. She 
and loud-voiced, and voluble; and Barney Bay- ; pretended to neither youth nor beauty, and was 
ham’s ‘ pot-boilers’’ scarcely brought. them so bright, and light of heart, and quick of tongue, 
bread and butter, and often did not pay their} that she had quite a circle of youthful satelies 
debts ; but they were honest, and warm-hearted, } who revolved around her, and told her their love 
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troubles, and poured forth their plaints. ‘‘ They 
are all in love with Kitty,’’ says Barnes Bayham, 
delightedly. ‘And no wonder! She is a good 
listener, and. doesn’t want them to be sent- 
mental, unless when they are talking about 
another girl. There are very few well-meaning 
spooney youngsters, who would not be glad of 
such a friend as Kitty.” 

The whole family had set their hearts upon 
seeing Phil at the birthday party, but Kitty was 
more eager than any of them. 

‘1 won't hear of your staying away,’ she 
said, ‘This is to be my last birthday party. I 
can't afford to grow any older. You must come, 
Phil.” 

So Phil, at length, consented, though not with- 
out some inward misgiving as to the reliance to 
be placed upon her wardrobe. 

‘Never mind about dress,’’. said Mrs. Bay- 
ham. ‘Bless you! the girls are going to wear 
their old, white muslins, that's been washed 
twenty times, and they do them up theirselves, 
too. They've had their wear out of them white 
muslins, I can tell you.”’ 

Phil had no white muslin, but she had some- 
thing rather better. It was a dress pattern of 
white tarlatan, her father had once bought for 


her, in a generous mood, when’she had not needed 


it at all. When the Bayhams were gone, she 
went to her trunk, and brought it forth in its 
paper wrapping, from the bottom. Nobody but 
the Bayhams could have induced her to forsake 
her solitude for an evening, but the Bayhams 
managed to warm her, as it were. She even felt 
a little interest in her’ toilet, though, perhaps, 
not so much because she cared herself, as because 
she knew that, if she looked her prettiest, the 
girls would be delighted. She unfolded her 
dress, and shook out a yard or so, to look at. 

‘There is plenty of it,’’ she said, with a little, 
approving nod, ‘1d I know how to make it.’’ 

She wasted no time, but began at once, and 
before the day ended, was actually somewhat 
excited over her work. When the week had 
rolled around, and the night of Kitty’s party 
came, she had evolved, from her twenty-five 
yards of material, a wonderfully pretty and 
elaborate piece of attire, which she donned with 
some satisfaction. She was almost ashamed of 
the pleasure she felt, on seeing her old self look 
back from the glass, and yet it was a natural 
enough youthful emotion. 

The Bayhams received her with manifestations 
of enthusiasm. She made the old muslins appear 
dubious ; but little'recked they. Their admira- 
tion knew no bounds. They carried her into the 
sitting room, where Mr. Bayham was completing 





his toilet. standing before the cracked pier glass, 
with a cup of hot water on the hob. Barney 
approved of her as warmly as his family. 

Phil stood up before them all, and laughed, 
and blushed. Indeed, it was no wonder they 
thought her pretty. There were little loops and 
knots of black velvet, here and there, among her 
diaphonous white folds; there was a rose on her 
breast, and one in her sash; and the little scarlet 
wing of some tiny tropical bird was in her dark 
hair, 

‘‘Ah!” said Barnes Bayham, stepping back 
to look at her, his shaving brush in his hand, 
‘that s something like, girls. Nothing but white, 
and a bit of black, and a touch of scarlet. No 
mixing of colors. Look at that red rosé on her 
black velvet, and ’’—with a gallant wave of the 
shaving brush—*‘‘ those on her cheeks.” 

‘‘And I have got a bouquet of roses, up-stairs, 
I will give you,” said Kitty. “It is the very 
thing for you; it was sent to me, to-day.”’ 

‘‘ But,” said Phil, rather dismayed by such 
lavish generosity, ‘what will the gentleman, 
who sent it, think ?’”’ 

‘He will think I have better taste than he 
gave me credit for. Besides, I told him 1 had 
promised little Johnny Ruthven, that [ would 
carry his flowers to-night.”’ 

So in spite of herself, and it must be confessed, 
rather reluctantly, Phil found herself carrying 
the roses in question. Notwithstanding Kitty’s 
candor afd eloquence, she could not help won- 
dering what the giver would think, when he 
found himself confronted by his in her hand 

She forgot her scruples, however, in the bustle 
and excitement that followed. The small house 
was crowded, the parlors were filled, and the 
overflowing guests—the younger portion, at least 
—found seats in the hall, and on the stairs, and 
seemed to enjoy themselves beyond measure 
Every one appeared to enjoy themselves, in fact 
Phil heard more laughter and racy speeches, 
and saw more innocently energetic flirtation, 
than she would have been likely to observe in a 
dozen more select entertainments. Mrs. Bayham 
and the girls dispensed icesand light refreshments, 
and Barnes did not scorn to assist. Phil slipped 
into the back room, and begged to be allowed to 
help, and being good naturedly permitted to do 
so, enjoyed herself more than ever. When the 
supper was ready, she packed up her roses, and 
ran back into the hall. She wanted to see if 
the people would enjoy the banquet, as much as 
they had enjoyed the dancing, and flirting and 
sitting in convenient corners. Since she had 
left the room, several late guests had arrived. 


! She saw one or two, as she made her way throygh 
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the crowd. She intended to go into the front { 


room and join Kitty, who was holding her court 
there, and making jokes among half a dozen of 
her satellites. 

She got no farther than the parlor door, how- 
ever. Thereshe stopped, checked by what caught 
her eye, the moment she set foot upon the 
threshold. 

She held fast to her roses, turning deadly pale 
and deadly sick. The satellites were laughing 
uproariously, and the sound of their laugiter 
seemed to deafen her. She wanted to turn and 
go away, but she could not. She might have 
been spell-bound. Some one was standing near 
Kitty, laughing with the rest, and in a moment, 
as if the spell had fallen upon him, too, he turned 
towards her quickly. 

‘* Who—who is that?’’ she heard him exclaim. 
«The girl in white and black—with the roses?’’ 

But she knew he had no need to ask, for it 
was Wilfred Carnegie, who was looking at her. 

She did not know how she got away. She 
knew she made a desperate effort, and that 
almost immediately she was at the door of the 
supper room, catching at ’Gena’s arm. 

‘‘Take me somewhere,” she panted, ‘‘’Gena, 
take me away from here—up stairs—any where. 
I think I am—going to be ill.” 

‘Good gracious !’’ exclaimed ’Gena. ‘‘ Where’s 
ma? It has been too warm for you. You are 
going to faint, Phil,’’ 

‘*No!’’ said Phil, ‘‘no—only take me away 
somewhere,”’ 

There was a small side-room near, into which 
*Gena piloted her. Philippa sat-down, trembling, 
and drank the glass of water they gave her. 
Mrs. Bayham attended her, in great excitement, 
and affectionate trepidation. Mr. Buyham came 
in, and patted her shoulder, and advised divers 
impossible remedies. In his opinion, burnt 
feathers were the only things to be entirely re- 
lied upon, and he was, with difficulty, restrained 
from going into the sitting-room, and plucking a 
stuffed owl, which ornamented a book case 
Phil tried to protest, jokingly, though her laugh 
was somewhat nervous and hysterical. 

‘Take the wing out of my hair, Mr. Bayham,”’ 
she said, ‘‘or the feathers out of Mrs. Grigsby’s 
turban. She looks good-natured, and might be 
willing to sacrifice them to oblige us. Don’t rob 
the poor owl.”’ 

She was not well enough to go back to the 
company, she said, and, at last, prevailed upon 
them to call a carriage, and let her go home 
The girls bewailed her departure loudly, as they 
wrapped her up, and kissed her. Until she was 
in the carriage with Mr. Bayham, Kitty did not 





know she was going; but, at the last moment, she 
discovered the fact, and came running out into 
the street. 

**Oh, Phil, it is too bad!” she said. «Just 
when he came, too—Carnegie, you know. He 
says he has seen you before, and—”’ 

“Oh, Phil!’ interrupted ’Gena, coming out 
the door in a great hurry. ‘ You almost left 
your roses.” 

‘*But they are Kitty’s roses,’ said Phil, 
faintly ; ‘and I don't want them, thank you.” 

+» But you must keep them,’’ protested Kitty, 
putting them through the carriage window, into 
herlap. *1 meant you to keep them; and I am 
sure, it will please him to know you have them. 
You must be well by to-morrow, Phil; I am 
coming’ to see you.”’ 

“There, there, girls! 
Barnes Bayham. 

And then the carriage drove off, and Philippa 
sat silent in the corner, with the red roses dying 
on her knee. 


Let her alone!’ said 


CHAPTER XXI. 

Wuen Phil reached home, she went up-stairs, 
atonce. Her father was there, lying with closed 
eyes in his chair, and if she had been quite her- 
self, she could not have failed to see that he 
looked more wretchedly ill than usual. But she 
was blind with the pain of the shock she had 
received. She believed that he had known all, 
when he encouraged the Bayhams to seek her 
out. He had had a purpose then, as he had had 
one before. He had not pitied her, in the least. 

He opened his eyes, and looked at her. 

‘¢ You have returned early,’’ he said. 

She laid her roses upon the table, and went 
and stood near him. 

‘*T have seen Mr. Wilfred Carnegie,” she said. 
‘*T came home, because he was there.,’’ 

She hardened her heart against him, growing 
stern and unforgiving. He had not spared her, 
and she could not spare him. 

‘* You knew that he would be there,”’ she said, 
in a wild, tremulous voice. ‘‘ You knew that I 
should meet him, face to face, and you let me 
go.” 

Perhaps, physical suffering made the man 
weak. For the first time in his life, he faltered, 
miserably. 

“If I did,” he said, ‘‘ it—it was for your own 
good, Phil.” 

‘* No, it was not,’’ she cried out. « ‘* No, it was 
not, It was for your own good—to serve your 
own ends. You have never spared me, all your 
life, when you have had an end to serve, and 
you could not even spare me now—this once 
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—this miserable once—when it was so hard 


to bear. Did you spare me, when you sent: 


me to Brackencleugh? Did you spare me, when 
I began to behappy? Did you spare me, when 
you wrote to that man, asking for money— 
speculating on my chances of marrying a man, 
who—who loved me as he did? But for that, 
he would never have known, until I told him 
the whole truth, as I meant to do—and he would 
have believed me—yes, he would. And it was 
you, who broke his heart—and mine, too. And 
I—and I—’’ with sobs breaking her words. «I 
loved you once better than all the world, and I 
believed you loved me, too.” 

“ Phil—’”’ he began. 

**No,”’ she interrupted him; ‘I won’t listen 
—I can’t. My faith is gone; my hope is gone, 
and all my love is lost. You have made me so 
hard and wicked, that I cannot even forgive you. 
Ido not think I shall ever forgive you. You 
have been too false and cruel.” 

She caught up her flowers, sobbing still, and 
hurried away, up to her own room. She threw 
herself upon the bed, in all her finery, and lay 
there, holding fast to the roses, her tears falling 
hot and heavy upon them. 

“ Kitty will tell him that I have them,’’ she 
said. ‘And, perhaps, lie will be angry.” 

She looked very unlike the Philippa of the 
night before, when Kitty arrived the next morn- 
ing. And she looked so ill and unhappy, that 
Kitty was glad she had been discreet enough to 
come alone. 

**You have had a bad night, Phil,” she said. 

**T have not had a good one,’’ Phil answered. 

Kitty regarded her with honest sympathy. 
She did not helieve in beating about the bush. 
She was an honest and business-like young 
woman. It was her way to be candid. 

‘And I could mention some one else, who 
has had a bad night, I think, Phil,’’ she said, 
courageously. 

Phil's eyes met her’s, with some unsteadiness 
and reluctance; but Kitty was not to be baffled 
by a momentary embarrassment so very natural 

**I mean Wilfred Carnegie, Phil,’ she added. 

It was evident to Philippa, that she might as 
well make up her mind to be frank, too. Evasion 
was not only out of the question, but would be 
unjust to the warm-hearted creature, who wished 
to be her friend. 

“It is not so hard for him, as it is for me, 
Kitty,’ she broke out. ‘‘ He is not so unhappy 
as I am.” 

“Yes, he is,’’ was Kitty's answer. 
Phil, and let me tell you.” 

It is needless to repeat what she did tell her. ! 


** Sit down, 





She had a great deal to say, however, and it all 
tended to one point. Hopeless and reckless as 
he was, Wilfred had not outlived his tenderness. 
The momentary glimpse of Phil's face, as she 
stood in the doorway, had quite broken him 
down. Only Kitty's presence of mind had saved 
him from betraying himself. Kitty Bayham 
had managed too many youthful love affairs, not 
to comprehend at once what his sudden agitation 
meant. And so she had managed to distract 
general attention, and had manceuvered for a 
quiet seat, where they might remain unnoticed. 

‘« And then,’’ she said to Phil, ‘I made him 
tell me the whole story, from beginning to end, 
poor boy. And when he had finished, I saw 
plain enough where the trouble lay, and I knew 
I could understand it better than he did. Bless 
you! I know the ways of the world—and I think 
I know you, Phil; and so I told him, and gave 
him a bit of a scolding, for being so foolish and 
passionate. And it did him good, I could see— 
just to feel that somebody had faith in you, and 
would not believe anything against you.’’ 

Phil smiled sadly. It comforted her a little, 
to hear that he could not quite forge but she 
was not at all hopeful. 

‘You are very good, Kitty, and thank you,” 
she said. ‘But I do not think we shall ever 
see each other again. Even if he forgave me, 
he could not forget, and I have nothing but my 
own word to defend myself with. And I could 
not marry a man, who might look back, and feel 
that his faith faltered—though he will never ask 
me again to be his wife, I am sure.”’ 

‘Well, never mind,”’ said Kitty, kissing her. 
‘‘Never mind. Only keep up your spirits, and 
remember what I say—he loves you after all.’’ 

*‘Thank you,” said Phil, again. 

To her great relief, her father was absent, 
during the greater part of that day; but the 
next he did not go out at all. It was one of his 
bad days, and he lay upon the sofa, fairly 
exhausted. He looked so ill, that Philippa’s heart 
began to melt towards him. She prepared a 
dainty dish or so to tempt his appetite, but he 
ate nothing, though he seemed truly grateful for 
her relenting. Towards night, he became fever- 
ish and restless, and could not be still. He left 
the sofa, and came to the fire, where Phil was 
sitting. 

“‘T am weaker than usual, to-night, Phil,’’ he 
said. 

«¢ Yes,’' said Phil, ‘I am very sorry.’’ 

He gave her a faint smile. 

«« Are you sorry ?’’ he asked, und then added, 
not ungently, ‘« Yes, I think you are, my dear. 
You have been very unhappy, and you are very 
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young; but I think you would forgive me, if— 
under some circumstances, Phil.’’ 

She heard him coughing all the night, but in 
the morning, to her surprise, he came to break- 
fast, dressed as if to go out, 

‘*You are not well enough to go out,’’ she 
said, anxiously. 

**T shall be worse, to-morrow,” he answered. 
‘«¢ And there is something I must do.”’ 

When she looked at his face, and saw how 
worn and sharp it was, how hollow and bright 
his eyes were, her fears increased. She could 
not let him go without making a ast effort to 
detain him. So when he took his hat, she fol- 
lowed him to the door, and laid her hand upon 
his arm. 

‘Don’t go,”’ she pleaded, ‘‘ don’t go, Governor.”’ 

Since her return from Brackencleugh, the old, 
childish name had never passed her lips; but at 
this moment; her anxiety and emotion got the 
better of her. 

‘Don’t go, Governor,”’ she said, and the tears 
rose to her eyes. 

‘*My dear,’’ he answered, evidently moved, 
**T am going for your sake.’’ 

‘‘For my sake!” she said. ‘Then for my 
sake, don’t go. Stay for my sake.”’ 

But he shook his head. 


**T have something to do, Phil, my dear,” was 


the reply. ‘And [ must do it to-day.’ And 
he kissed her cheek, smiling, and went out. 

It was night when he returned. Phil spent 
the dreary day alone. She was beginning to 
realize the truth. It could not be very long 
before she would stand alone in the world. He 
had been right, when he had told her, months 
before, that he was a dying man. He had been 
a dying man then, and to-day he stood upon the 
edge of the grave. And bitter as was the wrong 
he had done her. at least he had never been 
openly cruel. She might not forget the wrong, 
but she was too young and unselfish not to re- 
member, sadly, that she had loved him dearly, 
and that he had seemed to return all her inno- 
cent affection. She had spent her life with him: 
she had shared his wanderings; she had obeyed 
him implicitly ; she had sacrificed much for him 
through all her youth ; and now the sight of his 
haggard, handsome face, and the thought of his 
wasted life, touched her deeply. What a wasted 
life it had been: how empty it was; how it had 
frittered itself away. It had been a long strife 
for money and ease; it had been a strife from 
first to last; and, in the end, it had come to 
nothing: he was dying without having attained 
his object. She thought of him all the day, and 
was full of sorrow and pity, when night came. 





She felt that the time had come, when she must 
forget her own unhappiness. 

“IT can only be sorry for him,” she said 
“How could I remember anything but that he 
suffers, and that his life is over ?”’ 

At ten o'clock, she heard his latch key turn in 
the door, and she got up from her seat upon the 
hearth. As he came’ up the stairs, he stopped 
twice, as if his strength failed him. Philippa 
went to the top of the staircase, and waited for 
him in the darkness. 

‘Ts that’ you, Governor?” she said. 
so glad,’’ 

When the light.in the room fell upon him, he 
made an effort to recover himself, and treat his 
fatigue lightly. 

‘IL am tired,’ he said, *‘ but not so tired as I 
expected to be. I will rest, to-morrow.’’ 

He did not remain up long, but took a glass of 
wine, and went to his own room. At the door, 
he paused, and looked back. 

“I have been trying to retrieve myself, 
to-day,’ he said, quite airily. ‘‘I have been 
righting a blunder. You would call it a wrong, 
Phil, my dear. I was anxious to right it, if 
possible, before—before I was entirely invalided. 
Good-night, my dear.”’ 

Scarcely half an hour later, Philippa, who had 
lingered in the room—sbe scarcely knew why— 
was startled by a little sound coming from his 
chamber—a sound not unlike a low, inarticulate 
cry. She sprang to the door, and stood there 
for a moment. 

“Governor !’’ she cried; ‘Governor!’ And 
then too much alarmed for hesitation, she entered, 
without delay. 

He had flung himself upon the bed, and lay 
there, his face drooping downwards, and the 
moment she approached him, Philippa saw what 
the sound she had heard had meant. His hand- 
kerchief lay upon the carpet, stained as she had 
seen it before, and the same stain was upon the 
pillow, and upon the coverlid, only that it was a 
stain much larger, and so much more terrible, 
that she cried aloud, when she saw it. 

**Governor!’’ she said; ‘‘ Governor! 
try to speak to me!’’ 

She said it, even though she knew that all was 
over; that he would not speak again; that he 
had uttered his last words to her, when he 
turned, smiling, at the door. 


*“T am 


Oh! 


CHAPTER XXII. 
Tue Bayhams came, the next day, and took 
charge of her, and were sympathetic a3 usual. 
Barnes Bayham took all responsibility off her 
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shoulders, and Mrs. Bayham and the girls cried 
over her, and petted her. 

“You will go home with us, my dear,’’ said 
Barnes, on the day of the funeral; ‘‘and Mrs 
B. and the girls will do their best to make you 
comfortable. We are poor folks, Phil. and 
shabby enough at best, but there isn't one among 
us who isn't fond of you, and—well, as I say, 
we will do our best.’’ 

«Yes, indeed,” protested Mrs. Bayham. ‘‘If 
isn’t me, with six helpless girls of my own, as 
wouldn’t try to be a mother to one, that’s all afone 
in the world, without a soul to look after her.”’ 

“And we'll be sisters to you, Phil,’’ cried the 
six, in chorus. 

So they carried Phil home with them, and 
helped her to make her two mourning dresses, 
and Kitty trimmed her black hat, and, in fact, 
the whole family were as affeetionate, and un- 
selfish, and warm of heart, as it was possible for 
human beings to be. Kitty specially took Phil 
under her charge. She shared her room with 
her, and was almost motherly, in her constant 
attentions to the poor child. 

It was not until several days had elapsed, that 
shespoke again of Wilfred. Phil was not very well, 
and looked sad and listless. She quite drooped, 


during the first week, in spite of all the efforts 


made to rouse her. 

It was at the beginning of the second week, 
that Kitty referred to Wilfred Carnegie. 

Phil,” she said, “‘ you have not asked me 
where Wilfred Carnegie is.’’ 

They were sitting together, in the little back- 
room—Phil at her friend’s feet, her black dress 
making her sad, young face appear additionally 
colorless, in the dim light, 

““No,”’ she said. ‘I have not asked. Why 
should I have asked, Kitty? What good would 
it do?”’ 

‘* He has not gone away, yet,”’ said Kitty. 

“I wish—I wish he would,"’ Phil faltered. 

“But he won't,” returned Kitty, “at least, 
he won't, until he has seen you again.” 

A certain significance in her tone caused Phil 
to start. 

“Until he has seen me!’’ she exclaimed. 

Kitty laid her hand on her arm, as if she 
meant to control her. 

“Yes,” she said. ‘‘And he is coming to see 
you, this evening. He ought to be here now—’ 

And she had hardly finished speaking, before 
there came a summons at the door, and they 
heard ’Gena answering. Phil sprang up, 
trembling, and faced Kitty, almost reproachfully. 

‘Oh, Kitty!’ she cried. “I can’t. What 
must I do?”’ 








‘You must do nothing,”’ said Kitty, stoutly, 
‘but stay here with me, and be a brave girl, 
and hear what he has to say. He has something 
to say, though I do not know what it is. Te 
has heard something—learned something, and } 
has only stayed away, because I would not Ici 
him come, at first. And you must not be a 
coward, Phil; you must be a woman, and speak 
for yourself.” 

«They are in there,”’ both heard ’Gena say- 
ing. ‘You can go in.” 

And then, as the door opened, Kitty threw her 
arm round Phil’s waist, and Phil hid her face 
upon her shoulder. 

‘* Don’t leave me, Kitty,’’ she said; ‘‘ don’t 
go away.”’ 

*No,”’ said Wil, ‘‘don’t go away, Kitty. I 
need you even more than she does. I want you 
to stand by me, too.” 

But really he did not seem as if he required 
any support. It was the impetuous, tender lover 
she had lost at Brackencleugh, who took one of 
Phil’s hands prisoner, and held it fast, while he 
appealed to her. 

‘If you had not once told me that you loved 
me, Phil, dear,”’ he said, ‘‘ I should not have dared 
to come here, to-night. I have been wretched 
enough, but 1 deserved to be. 1 know now what 
injustice I did you—but if I had loved you less, 
I could have been cooler, and more patient—that 
is my only excuse. The day your father died, 
he came to me—’’ 

Phil lifted her face, with a sob. 

‘“‘Oh! Governor,” she said, ‘‘ was that it— 
was it that?” 

‘¢Yes,’”’ said Wilfred. ‘He said that he had 
made a mistake, and wanted to set it all right— 
and he showed me the jetters you had written, 
and he proved to me that I had wronged you, 
after all. And he told me that he had come, 
because he knew he had no time to spare.” 

‘*Oh! Governor,’ cried Phil. ‘ You did love 
me—you must have loved me.” 

‘Yes, my dear,’’ said sensible Kitty. ‘He 
loved you in his way—everybody’s way is not 
alike, Phil, any more than people are alike 
themselves. But love of any sort is a good thing 
to have—anybody’s love.”’ 

‘¢ And I should have come before,”’ said Wilfred. 
‘‘but Kitty would not let me. She said you 
ought to have rest.” 

‘‘But when I saw you were not resting, I 
gave in,”’ Kitty interposed. ‘There, Phil, you 
understand now, and you must forgive him, and 
make friends.”’ 

“‘ But,”’ said Phil, faintly, ‘‘.what I told you, at 
Brackencleugh, was true, Wil. I was bad enough 
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when I went there. It was only when—when I 
began—’’ 

‘* Kitty! Kitty!’ Barnes Bayham called out, 
from the door of his studio, ‘‘ Where's Kitty? 
Here’s Ruthven asking for Kitty.”’ 

nitty drew her arm from Phil’s waist. 

** You can spare me now,” she said. ‘It’s 
little Jack Ruthven who wants me, and he has 
a love affair in hand, too.” 

There was scarce a yard’s distance between 
the two, when she left them alone together, but 
Wilfred found it too wide, and lessened it by 
taking a quick step forward, 

‘*Shall we begin again, Phil?’’ he said, ‘just 
where we left off, that day upon the hillside?” 

“If you can forgiv> me,” said Phil, ‘I can 
forgive you.” 

~ x * * * + 
When they were married at Brackencleugh, a 


few months later, not a single Bayham was 
omitted from their list of invitations. The six 
girls were Phil’s six bridesmaids, and from that 
day dated acquaintances, which terminated in 
making Barnes Bayham a richer man, by light- 
ening his responsibilities to the extent of three 
daughters, at least, and after their respective 
marriages, ‘Gena, and Letty, and Jenny did their 
duty to the rest, with a most laudable energy, 
Only Kitty remained unmarried, and Bracken- 
cleugh and five other establishments kept Kitty’s 
hands full. 

‘*T would rather attend to other people’s love 
affairs, than to be kept awake by one of my own. 
The children will all come to Aunt Kitty, when 
they are old enough for heartaches. See if they 
don’t, Phil. There ought always to be an old 
maid in a family—and 1 was born one.” 

THE END. 











A WREATH OF 


SUMMER ROSES. 


BY MRS, MARY E. KAIL. 


On, locust trees! with waves of odorous flowers, 
Whose fragrance floats across the dreaming hills! 

Oh, elm trees bending with your weight of glory, 
While your sweet breath the evening air distills. 


Oh, columbines! your purple trumpets waving, 
And nestling tender in your dark green leaves! 

Oh, robin red-breast! chorister of summer, 
Chanting your hymn beneath the dripping eaves. 


Oh, blue-eyed pansies! strewing summer's pathway, 
With velvet blooms enshrined in wreaths of gold ; 
And wavelets, o’er the pebbled path low murmuring, 

Never so sweet a song, "though so oft’ told. 


Yet in my soul, despite this wierd enchantment, 
There dwells a heaviness I could not tell, 


If T could gather from its wealth of sweetness, 
One soothing thought, my sorrow to dispel. 


Oh, tfembling roses! listen while I whisper, 
Of how I waited at my darling’s side, 

And beard from her fond lips the blushing answer, 
That gave to me a proud, and happy bride. 


While heaven bowed low, our hearts with love expanded, 
And opened up to us a nobler life ; 
} Till flushed with joy, we knelt before the altar, 
And breathed the vows, that made us man and wife. 


In one short year—ah! roses, sadly sighing, 
And bowing low your crowns of waxen white ; 

With reverent hands, a wreath of summer roses 
I laid upon my darling’s grave to-night 
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WEARY. 


BY MILTON 


Tue gates of every earthly hope 
Seem barred against my entering tread ; 
And gloomily my way I grope, 
Through untried paths of care and dread. 


Chill are affections soft, warm showers, 
That make life beautiful and gay; 

And all the wayside buds and flowers, 
From my bleak path have died away. 


No twilight lingers in the west, 
Where pleasure’s golden sun went down. 
But winds wail out their wild unrest, 

And starless skies in anger frown. 


Alone T walk the dangerous way, 
Trembling and faint with doubt and fear; 
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The night grows cold, the shadows grey, 
There is no rest nor shelter near. 


Oh! I am tired and sick and faint, 
My heart, most heavily oppressed, 
Moans forth its own, unvarying plaint, 
“Oh, pitying Father, let me rest.” 


Father, hast thou forgotten me, 
And left me in this dreary wild? 

Thine eyes each falling sparrow see, 
Have they o’erlooked Thy fainting child? 


Father, life’s wayside blossoms bright 
Give or withhold : Thou knowest best. 
T do not importune for light, 
But, Father, Father ! let me rest. 
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‘AFTER ALL,.”’ 


BY ELLA 


MADELINE sat out in the big swing, that hung 
from the grest oak tree in the garden. The 
swing had hung there every summer since she 
could remember, and this was the sixteenth 
summer of sweet Madeline Gray’s life. 

The garden gate clicked, and a step came up 
the walk. Madeline’s round cheek flushed 
softly, and she lifted two dark eyes to meet two 
blue ones, regarding her with a merry smile. 

A handsome, lithe-built young man, in a hunt- 
er’s dress, was coming up the path, with his gun 
slung over his shoulder. A young man who, 
despite his dress of brown jean, and heavy boots, 
and slouched hat, carried with him and about 
him, that air of culture and refinement, which 
is as unmistakable, as it is indescribable. 

A handsome, well-bred, superficially educated 
young man of the world was Guy Reding, who 
had hurried through college, raced through 
Europe, danced through society for two or three 
seasons, and was now taking a summer of rest 
and idle sport in the country, two score miles 
from New York city. 

He had known a younger brother of Mr. Gray’s, 
at college; and afterward, in business relations, 
they had been thrown together. So when John 
Gray, a staid lawyer and a Benedict, heard his 
ald chum and client longing for a sylvan retreat, 
away from the noise and dust of the city, and 
afar from the folly and fashion of watering 
places, he sent him, with a note of introduction, 
to his now widowed sister, at Woodville. 

‘**You’il find it a nice sort of a place to spend 
a few weeks,’ quoth John Gray. ‘A trout 
stream, plenty of game, &c., &c.”’ 

So Guy had sailied out to Woodville, one early 
July day. He was fond of beauty, in an idle 
way, and in this fair Madeline he found a very 
pleasant companion for lazy afternoons, and 
moonlight evenings. There was a vein of the 
artist in him, and he liked to watch her fine 
profile, and graceful shape, as she sat in the cool 
veranda, and sewed or crotched, while he lounged 
at her side, and talked, or read aloud to her. 

They were much together, necessarily. They 
waded knee deep through clover fields, hunting 
“‘four-leafed clovers.”” He gave her glorious 
“‘send-offs’’ in the great swing. He sat with 
her in the moonlight, and told her she was 
beautiful as an houri; but he did it with an air 
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of superiority and age, that exasperated her. 
He knew she admired him, and suspected that 
her heart had awakened beneath his smile to its 
first knowledge of a woman's affection; but he 
judged her by himself, and thought the emotion 
would he as fleeting as had been his own. She 
amused and interested him, and he did not con- 
ceal it. Other men would have been more wicked 
—none eould have been more cruel. Though, to 
do him justice, he never dreamed that he was 
cruel—never dreamed that, under the childish 
exterior, a woman's heart was blossoming into 
sudden life and beauty. 

He placed his gun by a tree, and threw himself 
at her feet, one day. 

“« Pussy !’’ he said—it was the name he always 
called her—‘‘ Pussy, I am tired and hungry. I 
have hunted all day, and never madea hit. The 
birds have all learned to know me, and they keep 
out of my way, because | made such slaughter 
among them those first weeks. I think I will have 
to finish up my sojourn among you, with a grand 
haul of trout, to-morrow, and return city-ward 
next week.”’ 

Madeline looked down at the handsome, blonde 
face, at her feet, and her soul seemed to be in 
her eyes. 

‘Are you tired of us so soon?” she asked, 
with a quiver in her voice. 

He heard the quiver, and he saw the soul that 
beamed in her eyes, and in his heart was thank- 
ful that he had done nothing—so he termed it— 
nothing to win this girl's heart. She cared for 
him as it was; but he would completely banish 
any luring hope there might be in her foolish, 
little heart, before he left her. 

‘*No,”’ he said, ‘“‘J] am not tired of you. This 
}is a nice place, and I have enjoyed life here 
} during seven weeks. But I begin to feel a long- 
} ing for the world again. I think I will run down 
} to the sea-shore, and join my friends there, next 
week, and go back to the city with them.”’ 
‘*We shall miss you very much,”’ she said, 
simply, but there were unshed tears in her voice. 
“TI suppose, though, you will come again, some 








’} time, and see us?”’ 


in her heart. 
‘«Perhaps,”’ he answered, indifferently. “ But 
} it is not likely.” 


Poor child, she could not hide the eager hope 
; 
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She thought she should die, for a moment. ; never stoop to actual flirtation. When I find a 
But’ she conquered herself, and made out at woman with all these qualities, I will kneel to 
laugh gaily. That laugh was the first thing } her. Do you know of such a woman, Pussy ?”’ 
Madeline Gray had ever feigned in her life. ‘¢It is a difficult combination,” she answered, 
She saw she was nothing to him; that he had} simply. 
been only amusing himself; and, in a moment, “Yes. Still I have seen a few married ladies, 
she was transformed from a frank, open-hearted,; who were almost all I have described. They 
trusting child, toa wary, cautious woman. She} had tempers usually, or were sad scolds, or 
might die, she said to herself, but he should not} possessed some serious fault, but I would be 
see how she suffered. willing to put up with that. I like a showy, 
‘If I ever do come back,’’ he went on, *I} brilliant woman. I always did, and always 
haye no doubt | shall find you married.”’ shall. Nothing palls upon my taste so quickly, 
** Perhaps,’’ she said, half scornfully. as too much sweetness and docility. Let other 
‘Not perhaps, but really, You will find plenty } men wed their doves—give me a bird of Paradise. 
of admirers,” Pussy, I am hungry, take me in, and give mea 
Madeline was swinging herself gently to and ; lunch; and if yeu ever come across the woman 
fro, and pulling a wild rose to pieces as she} I have described, box her up, and send her to 
listened. ‘1 suppose,’’ she said, slowly, after} me by express; or, at the least, telegraph to 
he had finished, ‘‘1 suppose there are a great } me where to find her. 
many kinds of women in the world. I have ‘‘T will,’ Madeline answered, so earnestly, 
never thought much about it—I used to think } that Guy laughed aloud, as they went up the 
we were all the same, but you have shown me} shaded garden path together, and passed in 
my error. But of all the different styles that} through the low French window, to seek the 
you have ever seen, what is your ideal? Will} lunch, demanded by the voracious young hunter. 
you tell me?’ Just eleven years from the June preceding our 
‘Why, yes!’ he said, laughing. ‘I will tell} story, we find Guy Reding on board one of the 
you, if you care to hear," and he secretly con-} Cunard line steamers, bound for New York, 





gratulated himself that here was opportunity to} These eleven years have ‘not changed the man 


show her how far from his ideal she was. ‘‘1} greatly, outwardly or inwardly. The handsome 
may as well tell you to begin with, that it is very } blonde face looks a trifle older; the bonny blue 
different from the ideal of most men. The aver-} eyes have a shade of weariness in their en- 
age man may be fascinated and charmed for a} circling depths, perhaps, but he is to all appear- 
time by a brilliant woman, but in his heart, he? ances, the same jovial, self-satisfied man, at 
worships a sweet, pure, gentle, household fairy, } thirty-four, that he was at twenty-three. He 
as his ideal. As for me, while I bow at the$ has roamed about the world, and sought for 
shrine of all beauty, and am the willing captive} pleasure, but has found her a fickle goddess. 
of all the fair sex, my ideal woman—the Woman } Still he has enjoyed life, but just now begins to 
whom I should choose to reign queen over my } long for a home and a fireside, apart from the 
heart and home, must be one worthy of a crown. } roar and rattle of the loud-tongued world. 

I have dreamed of her ever since boyhood, but As he walks up and down the deck, and bids 
I have never found her, as I would have her in} a silent farewell to the rapidly receding shores 
all respects. First and foremost, she must be{ of old England, he observes a group of ladies, 
beautiful. I could not kneel to a plain goddess. } who have justi seated themselves at a little dis- 
She must be at least medium height—I would} tance from him. With one of them he is slightly 
prefer her above. She must be erect as an} acquainted, having boarded at the same table 
Indian Princess, with a free, graceful carriage. } with her and her daughter, while in Paris. The 
She must have black eyes, and dusky hair, } two others he does not know. One is an elderly 
arranged in some artistic fashion, high on her} lady of prepossessing appearance; and the 
head. She must be accomplished, and polished, } other is a young lady of most remarkable beauty, 
and know how to dance, ride, row, and drive. } and with an air of elegance and composure, 
In fact, I want a wife who wili excel her own} which at once attracts his attention. Besides, 
sex in all feminine graces, and be able to do} there is something in her face that puzzles him. 
many things that men do. I want a star, that} An odd resemblance to somebody or something, 
all men gaze at, admire, and long for.. I am? which grows tantalizing the more he gazes. He 
willing she should enjoy their admiration, and} passes by her several times, and each look but 
even. use all her powers of fascination to charm } increases his admiration, and his curiosity. By- 
them, though I want her to be true to me, and} and-by, she glances up, meets his eye, starts 
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slightly, and bows. He returns the bow, still 
more puzzled, and goes forward to speak to his 
Paris acquaintance, Mrs, Ward. The young 
lady turns, and smiles, charmingly. ‘* Isee you 
do not know me, Mr. Reding,’ she said. ‘Can 
_ it be you have entirely forgotten + Pussy ?’”’ 
Of course, he is astonished and delighted, 
“and renews the old acquaintance with fervor. 
The elderly lady is Mrs. Grisdel, Madeline’s 
chaperon, with whom she has been abroad the 
last two years, she tells him, 

‘Precisely the length of time I have been 
abroad,’’ he says. ‘Strange that we have not 
met before. Where have you been?’’ 

She tells him, and he. is even more and more 
astonished, to find she has almost literally fol- 
lowed in his footsteps, arriving in Paris, Switz- 
zerland, Rome, Venice, almost to a day after he 
left. She left New York, too, just one steamer 
behind him, when she sailed for Liverpool.  ‘ It 
is, indeed, a strange coincidence,’’ she says, and 
smiles. ‘‘ It seems as if I have been ‘shadowing’ 
you, as the Detective force would e¢all it. How 


much pleasanter it would have been, had we met 
abroad.” 

Then he asks her of the years since he last 
parted from her, at Woodville, where she has 
been, and how she has spent them. 


“It is a long story,’’ she says, ‘and we will 
leave it for another time. Sometime I will tell it 
toyou, You knew, perhaps, that my uncle, John 
Gray, died, making me his heir, three years ago.”’ 

‘*No,”’ he answers. ‘‘I have heard nothing 
of you since we parted, almost eleven years ago.”’ 

He watches her narrowly as he speaks. Does 
she remember the tears she could not conceal 
that day? But the beautiful face is calm and 
composed, and betrays nothing. She was lovely 
at sixteen—she is glorious at twenty-seven. The 
dark eyes are larger and darker. Her figure is 
taller and rounded into queenly proportions 
She carries herself with the air of a Princess. 
Guy Reding is fascinated, and is her devoted 
slave during the voyage. He is sorry when they 
draw near home, for he fears he cannot claim 
so much of her time and attention there. 

She makes her home with Mrs. Grisdel for the 
present, she tells him. In July she goes to the 
sea-shore, with a party of friends He avails 
himself of her invitation to call upon her at 
Mrs. Grisdel's, at an early day. He finds her 
infinitely more fascinating and lovely than on 
shipboard. The advantages of dress, which she 
could not indulge in there, add wonderfully to 
her beauty. 

Her conversational powers are really marvel- 
lous. She sings and plays like a professional. 


He followed her to the sea-shore in July. She 
} and her party were the centre of attraction. She 
} was, without exception, the most beautiful woman 
; of the season. Her personal beauty, accom- 
} plishments, elegant toilets, and the fact of her 
‘ being an. heiress, all together rendered her a 
star and. belle. 

A week after she arrived, her pheton and 
saddle horse wee sent down. She was a splen- 
did horsewomian, as wellas whip. Half the young 
ladies screamed with affright, when witnessing 
the antics of her spirited animals. But the men 
were all in ecstacies over her nerve and daring. 

She carried off the palm, too, for her matehless 
‘ grace in the dance. The beaux flocked about 
her. All were treated graciously, and all shared 
her smiles. 

‘ Fools, fops and fortune hunters,’ Guy Reding 
called them. He watched his chances, and’ was 
by her side, whenever it was possible: He 
fancied she had a warmer smile for him than for 
the others, and yet he could not tell. She gave 
him no opportunity for sentiment, with her wit, 
repartee, and love of raillery. And yet there 
was something in her face—in her manner, at 
times, that gave him hope. 

He heard the men raving over her, and even 
the ladies yielded to thespell of her fascinations. 
She was @ sorceress, surely, and for the first 
time, Guy Reding acknowledged to himself that 
he was in love. 

He had found his ideal. 

When he once confessed that to himself, he 
was like a school boy, until he could gain his 
lady’s side, and know his fate. All one evening 
he strove to get near her, but she was so sur- 
rounded, he had only a formal greeting from her. 

That night he lay awake until almost morning. 
His restless passion would not let him sleep. 

The next morning he found her gone. She 
left regrets and good-byes for him and other 
friends. She and Mrs. Grisdel had decided, 
suddenly, to go to the White Mountains, and 
had left. A day later found him following. 

The greeting she gave him, when he suddenly 
walked into the Hotel, the day after her arrival, 
made his heart palpitate. There was surely a 
light in her eyes, that he never had seen there 
before, and her hand was not unwilling to linger 
in his clasp. 

For one perfect week, he had her almost en- 
tirely to himself. They walked, climbed the 
mountains, sat in the moonlight, and did all the 
‘ foolish things young people are given to doing 

in loveand summer. This preliminary state was 
so perfect, Guy felt in no hurry now to speak. 
He believed himself sure of his prize. 
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But, at the end of that blissful week,'a crowd 
of people came, and Guy knew just how tley 
would monopolize her, unless:he had the rightful 
claim to keep her to himself. He. would speak, 
he said to himself, and make her all his own, 

They were out in the starlight together. The 
moon was not up yet. She had been singing in 
the parlor, and he brought her out for a breath 
of air. 

He had thought what he should say—some- 
thing very fine and poetical, but when he looked 
into her dark eyes, the words all left him, and he 
only took her hand, and said: “I love you, 
Madeline—I love-you.”’ 

She looked him full in the eyes, and did not 
withdraw her hand. A glow came into her face 
She smiled, and answered, very slowly: 

‘I have waited a long time to ‘hear you say 
these words, Guy.’’ 

He covered her hand with kisses, and: would 
haye drawn her into his arms, but she slipped 
away. ‘‘No,”’ she said. ‘* Wait until I am 
through speaking, and until you are through 
also. For have you anything more to say ?"’ 

He did not notice her strange words and man- 
ner; he was too madly in love to notice anything, 
just then. ‘More!’ he said. ‘* Yes; volumes 
more. But it is all the same thing, over and 
over again—I love you, love you, love you, Mad- 
eline. I want you for my wife. I never. said 
these words to any woman before. I say them 
to you, now, from the depths of my heart. 
Madeline, I love you.”’ 

‘And, I repeat, that I have waited a long 
time to hear you say them.’’ 

** But how could [ know it? You gave no 
sign. You kept me from ‘speaking sooner,” he 
interrupted. 

‘“‘That was because I knew the sex so well,”’ 
she said, laughing, slightly. ‘The old Roman 
spirit yet remains in man. He likes best to find 
the Sabine maid fleeing from him, that he may 
pursue and capture.” 

‘And so you fled from Newport ?’’ he queried. 

** Yes, I fled, expecting you would follow: And 
now, permit me to tell you a‘story. Eleven 
years ago, this very month, you said good-bye to 
a little girl, who could not hide her tears at your 
departure. You left her, knowing how she 
loved you, yet secretly scorning her love. But 
before you left, you hdd been kind enough to in- 
form her what your ideal of woman was. She 
possessed a good memory, and a very strong 
will. You had not been gone a month, when she 
persuaded her mother to send her away to 
boarding school. 
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Such progress as she made, } 
during the next year, was astonishing to teachers, } tinued, ‘my uncle died, and I secluded myself 


and gratifying toher parent. Still another year, 
and then came a great sorrow. Her mother 
died; and left her with no relative, in the wide 
world, but an ‘uncle,’ John Gray, in New York. 
He proved a kind friend, and guardian, and 
proud of the little girl’s progress in her studies, 
allowed her every advantage that money could pro- 
cure. She was a very ambitious little girl. She 
took a thorough course at school, and then applied 
herself ‘to music. The best masters were em- 
ployed, and the result was a brilliant musical 
education. Then’ she attended a famous riding 
school, and became a niost accomplished horse- 
woman. All through thése years, this girl had 
known one aim—one anibition, and that was to 
make herself, as nearly as possible, the reality of 
the ideal you had described to her.”’ 

She paused a moment, and Guy Reding caught 
her hand again, and pressed it to his lips. 

‘““My darling!’ my queen!” he murmured. 
“And all this. has been for me. Oh! I do not 
deserve so much happiness !”” 

‘Wait! she said. “‘E am not through yet. 
During all these years, this girl never wholly 
lost track of you. She heard of you here, there, 
everywhere, and a few times she saw you, but 
you did not know it. She was not ready to meet 
you yet; she wanted her plans perfected first. 
So she studied, as woman never studied before, to 
make herself perfect in the accomplishments you 
had praised. She danced, she sang, she rowed, 
she drove, and at twenty-two, she felt herself 
ready to meet you. She knew but one desire— 
one hope, and that was to meet you once again. 
Other men admired and praised her. She had 
lovers in plenty, but one memory held her heart 
in thrall; and» she waited, confident time would 
bring about her desire.’’ 

‘* My love, my beauty !’" he murmured, again. 
‘*To think you have been so constant to me all 
these years.”’ 

«Yes, very constant,’’ she went on, quietly. 
“She heard that you were in California She 
joined a party, and went thither. But she did 
not meet you. You had gone to Japan before 
she arrived. She returned to New York, and 
waited as best she could, for your return. She 
was the rage wherever she went, and her tri- 
umphs were too numerous to recount.”’ 

‘I know,"’ he interrupted. ‘‘I heard of you, 
but how could I dream the Miss Gray, that was 
setting New York wild, was the ‘Pussy’ I had 
known? Otherwise, if T had known, I would 
have come from the ends of the world to claim 
you.”’ 

‘“‘The very year of your return,” she con- 
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from society. Fate seemed to be against me, and { avenged, not only myself, but my sex. 


yet, I waited and hoped. At the end of that 
year, you sailed for Europe. I followed in the 
next steamer. You thought it very strange that 
I trod almost in your footsteps, during these two 
years. It was no coincidence; it wasa plan. I 
hoped to meet you, somewhere, but again fate 
baffled my efforts. I képt track of your route, 
and followed you, but never overtook you. Still, 
I did not despair, and, as you know, we met on 
the steamer at last. It was not accidental. I 
knew that you were to sail, that day, in the 
Scythia. I arranged our meeting.’’ 

She paused again, and again he took her hand, 
this time kneeling before her, ‘‘ Madeline,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ my queen, you have made me inexpressi- 
bly happy by this confession. I am not worthy 
of such devotion, but God helping me, I will re- 
pay it by a love greater than maa ever gave to 
woman before, Madeline, my queen, my wife.”’ 

She withdrew her hand, and stood, haughtily, 
before him. ‘Rise, Mr. Reding!’’ she said, 
coldly. ‘‘I am not your love—much less your 
wife—nor will I,ever be. I have had my re- 
yenge now. You may go.’’ 

He rose, and stood before her, white and 
motionless. 

“What !’’ he said, hoarsely. ‘‘Are you in 
earnest? Do you speak the truth?” 

“Yes,” she said, and. laughed, lightly. ‘I 
told you, when we first met, 1 would tell you my 
story, sometime. The opportunity has come, 
and I have told it.”’ 

‘You are a demon,”’ he muttered, between his 
teeth.” 

“No. Only a woman scorned,” shesaid, ‘I 
loved you, passionately, at‘sixteen, I did not 
blame you for not loving me; I only blamed you 
for treating my love with scorn. I resolved to 
be revenged. It has been a long, weary work, 
but I have succeeded ; and in succeeding, I have 





If you 
suffer half what I suffered, eleven years ago, I 
shall be content. Good-night!’’ And she 
turned, and left him standing alone in the star- 
light, and went up to her room. 

The next morning found Guy Reding raving in 
delirium. The physician pronounced it a case of 
typhus fever of the most malignant nature. 
People fled from the hotel in affright. All but 
Madeline and Mrs. Grisdel. Madeline would 
not go,:and Mrs. Grisdel was obliged to yield to 
her, as shealways had done. 

‘“«He needs care,’’ Madeline said. 
install myself as his nurse.’’ 

For three weeks, she watched beside him, re- 
lieved only by Mrs. Grisdel. Then he was pro- 
nounced out of danger, and Madeline prepared 
to go away. But she drooped, and had to take 
to her bed in the midst of her preparations. 

At the end of a week, the physicians told Mrs. 
Grisdel that Madeline must die. No skill could save 
her. She smiled, when they told her the same. 
‘¢ lt isall forthe best,”’ shesaid. ‘‘Send Guy here.”’ 

He came, weak, and languid, hardly able to 
walk from his room across the hall to hers. 

He sat down ‘by her bed, and took her hand 
between his transparent palms. She looked up, 
with great, wistful, dark eyes. 

**Guy,’’ she whispered. ‘‘I want to tell you 
before I die, that-that I love you—that I have 
always loved you. 1 thought I was living for re- 
venge, but I know now 1 was living for you, and 
the love of you.”’ 

«Thank God !’’ he said, and his tears dropped 
on her poor, pale face, and he put his cheek be- 
side her on the pillow. 

An hour later, they found Madeline sleeping a 
sweet, healthful sleep, and Guy watching beside 
her. The next day, she was better, and in two 
weeks, she was able to be moved home. 

Guy and she were married in the winter. 


“TI shall 





WE’RE HOMEWARD BOUND. 


BY GEORGE WHARTON. 


Aw old man, as the shadows fall, 
Telling that eventide is nigh— 
That mystic time when thoughts enthrall— 
Sits musing on the end of all, 
And trustful waits his summoning cry— 
The trumpet-call. 


For each of us the time must be 
When we look back adown the years, 
And all our old-time conflicts see, 
Past happiness and misery, 
The record of our hopes and fears— 
Such time must be. 





How happy then if, as we look, 
A dreamy sense of quiet rest 
Steals over ns, arid as a brook 
That babbles on through quiet nook, 
Life ripples with unruffied breast 
Where’er we look. 


And when the shadows gather round 
That guard the valley all must tread, 
How well if we the gate have found, 
And trustful hear the trumpeé sound, 
And know that though the way be dread, 
We're homeward bound. 
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BY AGNES JAMES. 


Ir was Christmas eve, two years ago, and -the 
girls and young men, of St. John’s church, were 
putting up the Christmas evergreens, and ar- 
ranging the flowers in the font, their lively 
chatter, and occasional half-repressed laughter, 
echoing strangely through the long aisles and 
arched roof of the old building. Among them 
was little Janie Grey. 

A very pretty picture she made, sitting there 
beneath the blaze of light, in a black dress, 
with.» **touches’’ of scarlet ribbon, here and 
there, with holly leaves and berries in her fair 
hair, her soft, hazel eyes bent gravely on her 
work, and her little, slender hands gleaming 
white amidst the dark green leaves. Janie was 
not always so sober, There was not’in all the 
village, a merrier little girl than she usually was. 
But of late, there: were times when, suddenly, 
in the midst of a laugh, there would come a sigh, 
and a little cloud would overshadow her bright, 
young face. 

Just now, she was arranging the letters for a 
motto, on the floor before her; and almost un- 
consciously, she repeated the words to herself. 

‘** Peace on earth,’ ’’ she read, in soft, tranquil 
tones. ‘*Oh, dear me; why can’t we always be 
at peace? Why did I quarrel with Rob Marston? 
And for such a little thing—so little, that I can’t 
remember what it was. I danced with some one 
else, I believe, when he thought I had promised 
him, and he was provoked, and I was proud, 
and we quarrelled. How could he go off and 
leave me, without giving me a chance to say, ‘I 
am so sorry.’ I would have said it. And that 
was last Christmas! When we dressed the 
church then, he was here—asd we hadn’t quar- 
relled. If I iooked up, I met Ais eyes—his dear, 
beautiful, dark eyes—instead of Eugene Frazier’s 
near-sighted, pale blue things.” 

Here Janie caught the “pale blue things”’ 
glaring rather too tenderly.upon her, and she 
abruptly turned to Fred MoLain, and began a 
lively, conversation with him. But under all the 
stream of idle chatter flowing round her, she 
heard, in memory, the cadenees of Rob Marston’s 
voice. ‘* Lady Jane,’ she heard him calling her, 
now in gay, teasing accents—naow soft, and low, 
and tendey—* Lady Jane,” kis pet name for her. 

She was fast sinking into @llence and reverie 
again. She roused herself with a start. 
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folly!’ she ‘thought ; ‘to be wasting my time, 
thinking of a man'who forgot me, and left mea 
year ago. Jane Grey—you little idiot! I am 
ashamed of you!’’ So to lively chatter with 
Fred again, in-the midst of which, the side-door 
near the chancel opened, and a tall individual, 
with a dark moustache, and keen, dark eyes, 
entered, quietly, and stood, looking at the pretty 
picture under the gaslights. 

‘“‘Why, Mr. Marston! Is that really you?” 
cried Nelly Drew, running forward to meet him. 

What had happened! Was there an earth- 
quake? Had the skies fallen? Something sent 
a shock and jar through Janie’s brain, and made 
the lights, and the people, and the solid walls 
of the'old church seem to float before her eyes 
in a vague, tremulous mist. It'was only for an 
instant. She had not turned her head, or 
spoken, or done anything, but get as white as 
the lilies’in the font. But no one happened to 
be looking at her, all eyes being fixed on the 
new comer, and so, when at last, in the course of 
the hand-shaking that welcomed him, Mr. Mar- 
ston came towards her, and bowed gravely, she 
was able to look up quietly, with a slight smile 
andnod, She even gave him her hand, and 
spoke to him in a civilly, careless fashion. She 
felt the stern necesgity of keeping up appear- 
ances. People who had, last year, watched the 
‘* flirtation’’ between Janie Grey and Rob Mar- 
ston, should never know that he had forsaken 
her, and her heart was breaking for love of him. 

And Rob—well, he had come back, because 
with the Christmas time had come such a flood 
of memories of Janie—of her bright, lovely face, 
her gay laugh, of the dresses she had worn, the 
ribbons that nestled in her hair, of the touch of 
her little hand, the flitting color on her cheeks, 
the bright eyes that drooped beneath his gaze— 
such a flood of these sweet memories, that he 
was swept irresistibly back with them—and found 
her chatting gaily with a couple of empty headed 


‘fops, smiling on them as she had smiled on him, 


and greeting him with cool civility, while the 
touch of her hand made his heart beat likes 
sledge-hammer. Little flirt! she had played 
with him last year till she was tired of the game, 
and had then coolly thrown him over. But she 
should never know how much he had suffered 


‘* What iin consequence of her perfidy—how much he 
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was suffering now, as he talked idle, airy non- 
sense to Nelly Drew, and stole glances towards 
Janie, that revealed her, bright, animated, smil- 
ing, with flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes, ap- 
parently perfectly entranced with Fred McLain’s 
whispered nonsense. 

You see it was a case of ‘‘ misunderstanding” 
between these two young people, which a few 
words of explanation would have cleared up a 
year ago. It was not yet too late, if only some 
fortunate accident, some special messenger of 
Cupid, would come and cause these words to be 
spoken. 

It was a weary evening to them both, and they 
were glad when the decorations were finished, 
and it was time to go honie. 

The last glimpse they had of each other, Janie 
going home with her hand on Fred’s arm, turned 
round with a langh to answer some gay remark 
of Nelly Drew’s, who triumphed greatly in having 
secured rich, handsome Rob Marston, as her 
escort. How clearly Janie’s laugh rang out in 
the quiet street, where the snow glittered cold 
in the starlight! And how absorbed Rob was 
with Nelly’s lively sarcasms ! 

After this, Mr. Marston sat late in the night, 
smoking and gazing gloomily into the dying fire 
in his-dreary room at the Hotel, and Janie sobbed 
herself to sleep in the grey, winter dawn, and 
came down late to breakfast, with pale cheeks 
and heavy eyes. 

“Headache, dear?’ questioned gentle Mrs. 
Grey. 

“Yes, a little,’ Janie answered, listlessly 
tasting her coffee. 

“You'd better not go out to-day,” said her 
mother, kindly. 

“Oh, yes! I must go, mother. TI have to sing 
those solos. They can’t do without me,”’ Janie 
replied. So, when church time came, she crept 
languidly up into the choir, and was a long time 
unfastening the thick barége veil that hid’ her 
colorless face. 

She was wondering if it were possible for her 
to sing at all, with such an aching head and 
heavy heart; but while she wondered, the con- 
gregation streamed into church, the bell ceased 
to ring, the white-robed minister appeared at 
the reading desk, and the full notes of the organ 
rolled ont on the warm air that was so fragrant 
with the odor of flowers and cedar, so radiant 
with the winter sunlight streaming in through 
richly stained windows. The choir stood up for 
the voluntary, and Janie’s eyes wandered from 
the book before her to the crowded church below. 
Yes, there he was! Thatinstant’s glance revealed 
him in his old seat, under the side gallery, with 


his face turned towards the choir, and his eyes 
looking straight into her's. Love, pride, resent- 
ment—something—thrilled through the girl’s 
head, sent a sudden flush to her cheeks, and roused 
her from the chill apathy she had felt. Could 
she sing? Ah! there was no doubt about that. 
‘Glory to God in the highest! On earth peace, 
good-will towards men!’’ came in a joyous burst 
of harmony from the choir, and Janie’s clear 
soprano led the chorus. 

“ Hosanna! Hosanna! Hosanna in the high- 
est |’? sweet and glad was the sound that filled 
the old church with its Christmas melody. 

The service went on, and in the Te Deum 
came the solos Janie was to sing. 

Never once did her voice falter. The sweeping 
chorus of voices, the instant’s pause, and the 
soft throb of the organ, and then would come 
the girl’s clear, steady tones, soft, exquisite as an 
angel’s song. No wonder people turned their 
heads to look up at the choir, and wonder if it 
were really little Janie Grey singing, for she had 
never sung so well before in all her hfe. But 
the Te Deum service over, she did not wait for 
the sermon, but slipped quietly out of the gallery, 
and went'home. She was leaving the church- 


yard, wher she heard a quick step behind her. 
Some one was evidently following her, and— 


maybe it is Rob!’’ was her quick thought. 

She turned her head, and saw the colored 
organ-blower, “ Mr. Moses Washington,” a very 
grand and pompous youth, who, besides his 
profession of organ-blower, was employed as 
general errand goer in the village. Many a note 
he had brought to Janie from the admirers, who 
sought the honor of escorting her to church, or 
to parties, and many an answer he had carried 
back from her. Moses was not in’ the habit of 
hurrying himself, and his pursuit of Janie had 
rendered him breathless. 

** Miss Janie!’ he gasped out, “Is you gwine 
to be at home dis evenin’ ?”’ 

** Yes, Moses,”’ she said, wondering why he 
asked. 

** Case ef you is, an’ ef you ain’t got no ’ticlar 
company comin’, I was gwine to ask you fur to 
write a letter fur me?” Moses, having made 
this remark, paused and gazed into vacancy. 
Janie was silent for a moment. It was a little 
trying to have such a request made, when she 
was trembling all over with nervous excitement, 
and was longing to get away by herself, and 
make her headache worse, by erving her eyes 
out. But Janie was a good, little thing, and she 
did not like to refuse this little kindness, on 
Christmas day, ‘too, the day for ‘Peace and 
good-will.”’ 
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«« Well, Moses,’’ she said, at last, ‘‘come round, 
after dinner, and I'll write your letter.” 

Moses’ eyes came back from their search into 
space, and rolled solemnly in Janie’s direction. 

“Thank you, marm. Much obleeged,’’ he 
remarked. 

Janie did not stay to hear his thanks, but fled 
homeward, swiftly, over the snow. 

But at home she had very little peace, for 
there were the little children anxious to exhibit 
their Christmas gifts; and soon everybody came 
back from church; and there was company at 
dinner; and Janie, to avoid a thousand inquiries 
and ‘‘pities’’ about her head, was forced to 
pretend it was better, and to go through the 
dismal pretence of enjoying herself very much. 
Late in the afternoon, when the company had 
left, there came a lull in the house, and Janie 
ran away to her own quiet room, and sat down 
before the fire, on the rug, resting her head on 
the cushion of her low easy chair. 

But, instead of the tears that had seemed to 
be just under her eyelids all day, came a sudden 
sting of accusing conscience. 

‘This has been a miserable Christmas day,’’ 
she thought; ‘‘ but I don’t deserve any. better. 
I've been a wicked girl, to-day. I’ve been cross, 
and selfish, and impatient; and when I sang in 
chureh, I didn’t think about the words at all, 
but just tried to keep my voice clear and steady, 
so that nobody should find out how miserable 1 
was. Now, I won’t cry any more selfish tears, 
but try to read my Bible, and be a better girl.” 

She reached out for her little Bible, and her 
pretty new copy of the ‘‘ Christian Year,” and 
tried hard to think about what she was reading. 
Poor child! it was difficult work, She found her- 
self, at last, reading the joyous, solemn Christmas 
hymn, with her eyes, through thick, gathering 
tears, while, in her heart, she saw nothing but 
Rob’s face, pale and proud as it was when he 
left her, last Christmas, and heard nothing’ but 
his last hasty words to her—‘‘Of course, I 
understand you, Miss Grey. You are tired of 
me. Well, I shall never trouble you again,’’ 

The book fell from her hand, and she buried 
her face in the cushions. ‘‘Oh, Rob! how mis- 
taken you were!’’ she sobbed. ‘+I wasn’t tired 
of you. I am tired of my life without you, and 
you have troubled me every minute since you 
left me.” 

Tap, tap, at her door, which was locked, and 
Betsy's voice informed her, ‘‘ Miss Janie, Moses 
Washington say, kin you write dat letter for him 
now?” 

Very patiently, Janie rose up, bathed her face, 
and taking her desk, went down to the dining- 








room, where she had directed Moses to be sent. 

«*Sarvent, Miss Janie! How is your health, 
dis evenin’ ,’’ he inquired, with a flourishing bow. 

*‘T’ve a headache, Moses; but it doesn’t mat- 
ter.. Now tell me, what am I to write for you ?”’ 
said Janie, opening her desk, and arranging her 
paper. 

“Well, you see, Miss Janie, I wants you to 
write toa young lady fur me. De cicumstances 
is dis.”” Moses threw himself into an attitude, 
and emphasized his words, by beating on the 
open paim of one hand with the forefinger of the 
other. ‘* You see, I went wid another gent’man 
to see a young lady. He ‘companied me dar, 
you notice. De lady were Mrs. Wood’s Cassan- 
dry. Well, while we was dar, she went out de 
room, an’ she never come back nomo’. An’ she 


*pologize to de odder gent’man, and she never 
Does you comprehen’ dat, Miss 


*pologize to me. 
Janie ?”’ 

*« Yes,’ said Janie, gravely. ‘‘ And you want 
to call her to account, I suppose.’ 

** ’Zactly dat, Miss Janie. I want you to ax 
her’’—(a beat at every pause)—‘‘ef I is sig- 
nificance. ’Case ef I ts significance, she ought to 
‘pologize to me; same as de odder gent’man. 
An’ ef I ain’t significance, I vacates my absence.” 
With which surprising conclusion, Moses drew 
himself up, proudly, as if waiting for the applause 
of ‘‘ listening senates.”’ 

Janie repressed a smile, and soberly wrote ex- 
actly what Moses had dictated, thinking, mean- 
time, how like her own quarrel with Rob, was 
this ‘‘dark romance,’’ which she was assisting. 
‘* But oh, if Rob had only written to ask me if 
he was ‘signifidance.’ He couldn’t have cared, 
or he wouldn’t have gone off without a word.” 

The letter finished, she directed it, and handed 
it to Moses, accompanied with a word of advice. 
‘* Now, Moses,” she said; ‘‘ Cassie is a nice girl, 
and if you really want to make up with her, 
you’d better go and see her.’’ 

Moses looked slightly embarrassed, and pre- 
tended to be very busy depositing the note in his 
pocket. ‘Well, you see, Miss Janie, she heerd 
I said—she wa’n’t no lady; (I wonder ef dis 
pocket ain’t got no bottom), and I went dar, las’ 
night, an’ she slam de do’ in my face. Hii 
whar is dat letter gone to!”’ 

Moses’ pocket appeared to be a very deep one. 
He reached down, down to the very end of the 
skirt of his overcoat, and presently, brought out, 
not only his own letter, but another paper be- 
sides, which he regarded with a puzzled face. 
‘*Well, now, dat’s singular,” he said. ‘Dar 
was a hole in dis pocket, las’ winter, I reckon, 
and dis here mus’ a’ got in dar den. I ain't 
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twore de coat befo’ dis winter. I wonder what 
dis: is, anyhow ?”’ : 

»\ He slowly turned, it over and over, and round 
and-roun] in his hand, and was clumsily break- 
ing the sealed envelope, when Janie sprang from 
her chair, and snatched it from his hand. 

‘*Miss Janie Grey,’’ she had read, in Rob 
Marston’s hand. 

** Why, Moses, where did you get this? It is 
mine,’’ she cried, hurriedly. 

«Is it, sho’ nuf? Well, Ideclar’! Who writ 
it, Miss Janie?’ inquired the amazed Moses. 

‘*Mr. Marston. Tell me when he gave it to 
you ?’’ was. the imperative answer, 

*«Laws, Miss Janie! I done tole you I ain’t 
had on de. coat sence las’ winter. I ‘clare I 
dunno how it come dar,’’ stammered Moses. 

** Don’t tell me. a story, Moses,’’ said Janie, 
with her eyes fixed,on his face keenly. ‘‘ You 
do know. Tell me at,onece.”’ 

Moses paused a moment for reflection. 

Oh, Mr. Washington! Mr. Washington! . Why 
of all names, did you choose this. one wherewith 
to crown yourself, for the thing which your great 
namesake could not do, but that you could aceom- 
plish with most entire celerity, and comfort ! 

His face brightened at last, as if with asudden 
ray of recollection. ‘+ Dar now.!"’ he exclaimed. 
‘« Dat’s de note Marse Rob give me for you Jas’ 
Christmas, and I los’it. I tole him I los’ it, and 
he say, never mind. He was gwine te see you. 
Thank you, aarm, Miss Janie. I.is everlastin’ 
obleeged to,you. Good evenin’, marm,”’ and 
Moses retreated hastily, glad to be.so easily out 
of the difficulty. 

Safely locked in her'owm room, Janie’s trem- 
bling fingers broke the seal of her note at last. 

One year ago his hand traced the lines she 
read so eagerly. 


«IT can’t tell you how sorry I am that I was'so 


rude and unreasonable last night. I have but 
one excuse to ‘offer, Dear ‘Lady Jane,’ may I 
come this evening and give you that? Send me 
permission by the bearer. You need write but 
one word—* come.” Sincerely yours, 


Rosert Marston.” 


A dozen times Janie read the note, before her 
bewfldered brain could quite understand it. She 
was glad; she was sorry; she hoped and de- 
spaired, allinabreath. ‘‘Hedidlove me, then,” 
she thought; “but not much, or he would have 
come, as he told Moses he would. Oh, why 
did he not come, I wonder? Was it pride? Did 
he repent having written the note? Maybe, he 
was glad I didn’t get it. Oh, Pean’t understand it! 


If it only had come straight to me, how happy I 
Vor. LXXIT.—29, . _ 








might have been! Shall I write to him, and say 
1 have just got his Jetter? But, he doesn’t care 
now. Ican’tdo that. It ean never be set right 
now, and I shall be miserable all my life.’ 

Poor little ‘Lady Jane’’ lying there, with 
her flushed face hid in her hands, her fair hair 
tumbling over. her'shoulders! The ‘‘ ten days’ 
queen ’”’ herself, was scarcely more unhappy than 
her poor little namesake. 

Meantime, Mr. Washington wended jhis way 
along ‘the, street, slightly dissatisfied with him- 
self. The truth;was, he .had lost the note, but, 
fearing. Mr, Marston's displeasure, he had gone 
back to.him, with the statement. that there was 
‘¢no answer.’’ Mr. Marston could scarcely be- 
lieve, this, but Moses, finding himself ‘‘in for 
it,’’ had given.a circumstantial account of the 
interview with Janie, and declared she had read 
the note, dropped it in the fire, and said there 
was no.answer. As: Mr. Marston, left town the 
next, day, he had fondly imagined that he had 
heard .th¢ last of the affair. But, the, unlucky 
discovery of the note in Janie’s presence, had 
ruined him. She would see Mr. Marston, and 
tell him about it.. Then, disgrace, dire wrath of 
‘¢ Marse Rob,”’ ‘and no more ‘‘quarters’’ from 
him,.for carryimg notes. A bright thought oc- 
curred to Moses, just here. As discovery was 
inevitable—in Mr... Washington's words, as 
‘* Marse Rob was boun’. to fine it out, anyway,’’, 
why not try confession, bumble entreaties for 
forgiveness, and unlimited promises of faithful- 
ness in the future ? 

Marse Rob was at the hotel, he knew. He 
had seen him there, an hour ago; and to the hotel 
he hastened.accordingly. Marse Rob was in his 
room, a cheerless apartment, with a .sulking fire 
in .@ ‘small, rusty grate. He was smoking, a 
thing he had been doing to a dangerous-extent 
all day, and was in what; Moses called a ‘‘ turrible 
bad humor.’’ Moses quaked in his boots, at the 
sight of his gloomy face; but he desperately 
rushed into the-confession he had come to make, 
beginning with ‘‘ Marse Rob, I ’spects"you gwine 
to kill me dead, ’fore I gits out o’ here agin.” 
Fifteen minutes later, he emerged from the door, 
smiling slily to himself, and gazing affectionately 
upon a fifty cent note, which was spread out in 
his hand. 

‘Welli ef dat don’t beat ali!’’ he chuckled. 
‘‘Harf a dollar fur tellin’ de truth. . Hi! Marse 
Rob,”’ he exclaimed, ‘as that gentleman hastily 
passed him, and‘ ran down stairs, “‘’pears like 
you is in a hurry.” 

‘‘ A gent’man down in de parlor wants to see 
you, Miss Janie,” announced Betsey, at Janie’s 
door. ‘‘ Say he bleeged to see you on business.”’ 
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Janie liesitated for a moment, ‘but finally 
bathed ‘her face, arranged her’ falling hair, and 
went ‘down’ stairs, reflecting with ‘satisfaction, 
that the parlor, at ‘this’time of the evening, was 
lit ‘only by firée-light, which was scarcely bright 
enough to betray the trace of her tears: 

She'entéred the room with a quiet step, and 
the ‘ait of gentle dignity, with which Lady Jane 
always welcomed strangers: entered” in her 
dress of soft, thick grey silk, with her favorite 
scarlet ribbons at her neck, and’in her fair hair. 

Such a pretty picture? Rob’ Marston had time 
to feel its beauty, before Janie raised ‘her eyes to 
his, and paused’ in’ silent’ bewilderment: She 
did not know what to say or do, but Rob did. 
In 4 moment her hand was ih his, arid he was 
telling her rapidly the history of Mr. Washing- 
ton’s perfidy, and his, Rob's, unhappiness during 
this long absence. 

‘T'was coming, that night, to tell ‘you how 
dearly I loved you,” he said. **I ‘meant’ to ask 
you to marry me. - Janie, may I dare ‘to'ask you 
now #* ’ 

He held her hand in both his, and looked 
gravely and anxiously, down into her face. 

No answer, but a sudden, shy lifting of her 
eyes, and then her head drooped lower'yet, and 
she tried to snatch away her hands, to cover the 
deep blush, and quick tears,’ that came together. 

In another instant, she was sobbing in his 
arms, and his kisses covered her burning cheeks 
and lips. 

‘« Little Janie, do you really love me?” he 

‘eried, as if scarcely believing in his good fortune. 

“Would I let you kiss me, if I didn’t?’ said 
Janie, laughing through her tears. “There, 
that will dod Sit down, and be sensible!” 

Could anything be more ‘‘sensible,’’ than to 

-sit there on the soft-cushioned sofa, in the warm 
firelight, with his arm round her waist, her soft 
cheek ‘pressed against his shoulder, and her 
happy eyes now looking up to his face, and now 
drooping beneath his fervent gaze? 

“< Rob said Janie, presently ; ‘I have been 





very bad all day to-day. I have been cross as | 
could be. I haven't done a thing to make other 
people happy—oh, ‘yes; I wrote that letter for 
Moses. And just’see, Rob, how 1 am rewarded, 
for it has brought me you.” 

«You are a little goose; my ‘Lady Jane,’”’ 
said Rob, with his old gay laugh. © “I was coming 
anyway.” 

** You were!’ cried Janie, raising her head to 
look up in astonishment. | 

“Yes. And Pll tell you why. TI saw a little 
face in the choir, this morning, that was very 
pale, and very sad, and I thought: ‘ Well, she 
can’t, after all, beso happy with that idiot, Fred 
McLain.’ ~ Then somebody blushed, when slie saw 
me looking at* her: That gave me a /ittle hope. 
And when you’sang, my darling, your dear voice 
went right to my heart. I saidyover again, what 
I had said more than a year ago. ‘Here, by 
God’s grace, is the one voice: for me.’ And I 
determined to come, and beg you again to forgive 
me, on this day of ‘peace and good-will.’ ” 

Janie’s cheek rested on his shoulder again, 
and she gave a little sigh of perfect happiness. 

«* Fred’ McLain, indeed !’’ she exclaimed, pre- 
sently, in a tone of indignation, that made Rob 
laugh aloud) Then, with a sudden quiver in her 
soft’ voice, ‘she said, gently :.** I haven’t asked 
you ‘to forgive me, Rob. Will you, please ?”’ 

*\No; certainly not. I wonder you can make 
such areasonable request,’’ replied Rob, promptly, 
his dark eyes sparkling with mie -hief. Then, 
with sudden passion, he drew ner closer to him, 
and bent to kiss her. ‘My ‘ Lady Jane!’ my 
sweet little queen! Is there anybody on earth 
as happy as l‘am’to‘night? ‘And to think, that 
but for'that scoundrelly Moses, I might have been 
just as happy allthis year. I have a great 
mind to go now, and break every bone in his 
body.” } 

Janie looked up, and laughed, Then she took 
his hand in both hers, and heldit tight. ‘Peace! 
Peace!’’ she sang, softly. ‘Peace on earth; 
good-will to men.’ ”’ 
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Wuererore this half-rebellious cry? 
The dead are dead, and they were dear. 
Yet in my eyelid is no tear; 

I half deplore to find it dry. 


"Tis not because his toils are o'er; 
Not only, that the radiant sun 
Here sunk to rest, hath but begun 

To shine upon a happier shore. 








That happier shore, where is no night! 
I bow beneath the chast’ning rod, 
With more than resignation—God 

Hath turned my darkness into light. 


Tears fall at last. Love's gentle rain. 
I give my heart's best treasure o’er 
To Him, who each one shall restore— 
There, where the parted “ meet again.” 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

Mrs. Cameron’s disappointment, when she saw 
all the splendor of her preparations lost in a 
private wedding, was somewhat modified by 
Coles’ suggestion, that an after series of recep- 
tions might follow the ceremony, when, with his 
noble father’s®@sanction, the bride would be 
presented both at home and in Europe, as the 
future Marquise de La Croix. In his present 
critical position, time was of the utmost import- 
ance to the young man, who was willing to yield 
any point, rather than run the risk of a public 
wedding: “So it was at length settled, much to 
Clifford Dana's satisfaction, that the double 


marriage should take place at once, and in 
private, some weeks sooner than had been at first 


arranged. As for Ethel Church, her wishes had 
no influence whatever in the decisions of Mrs. 
Cameron. 

Before making these arrangements, Cole went 
to La Costa, as the reader will remember, and 
made a vain effort to obtain the forged note, 
which was now the principal object of his solici- 
tude. In that way La Costa learned the time 
and place ‘of his marriage. 

The breath had hardly left the Marquis de La 
Croix’s body, before his son was informed of the 
fact; by Gaston, but he made no appearance at 
the hotel, that day, and so arranged that no 
announcement of the death should be made until 
he was ready to give the intelligence. 

That night, when his father was lying in the 
great cathedral, with solemn altar lights gleaming 
over him, and the smoke of censors rising in a 
soft cloud above his holy resting place, the young 
man descended, in full dress, from his carriage, 
and entered the Cameron mansion, In the hall, 
he met the lady of the house, arrayed in crimson 
velyet and rich, old lace, with diamonds scattered 
bright and thick ag stars in her hair, for she 
persisted in wearing the grand toilet ordered for 
the public wedding, in compliment to the expected 
Marquis. 

“Is he coming? Will the Marquis be here?” 
she questioned. ‘‘Oh, I am dying to see your 
nobie father, Tell me, js he coming?’ 








The young man looked decorously grave, ‘and 
laid his gloved band with gentle emphasis; on 
that which so impatiently pressed his arm. 

‘*My father is worse to-night, much wonse; , 
but [ bear his! request that the ceremony shall 
go on.”’ 

*« Worse, worse! Is it serious, then ?”’ 

‘‘So serious, dear lady, that I fear if the 
ceremony is delayed at all, it must be for a year, 
at least.’’ 

A wicked idea was sure to penetrate that 
woman's brain atonce. She looked up suddenly, 
her hand tightened on his arm, 

**You don’t really mean—” 

‘© T mean—sadly enough, heaven knows—that 
unless the marriage is delayed, your daughter 
will be Marquise de La Croix within the week. 
Nothing but a miracle can prevent it.” 

‘+ But it shall not be delayed a year. 
it shall not be put off an hour.” 

Cole lifted her hand to his lips, 

‘You have always been my’ best friend,’’ he 
said ; ‘‘you know how bitter a disappointment 
delay would bring to me.”’ 

‘¢Yes, yes! but not a word to,Mr. Gameron 
or Dana and the girl he marries, Jt¢must be 
enough for them that your father, the Marquis, 
is not well enough to come, and you have his 
excuses, otherwise all three would stand in the 


No, no! 


way.” 

Cole was about to speak, but Mrs. Cameron 
put her hand to his mouth. 

‘They are coming!’’ * 

That moment Mr. Cameron and Dana came 
out from the library, and were informed of the 
continued illness which would prevent the Mar- 
quis from appearing at the ceremony, which he 
particularly desired should go on. While Cole 
was giving this explanation, Hester appeared 
upon the broad platform of the staircase, clad.in 
her bridal dress. For one instant she paused, 
in all the glow and glory of her loveliness; for 
her eyes had met the upturned glance of her 
bridegroom, and a thrill of feminine modesty 
held her fast, Directly, she broke loose from 


this sweet enthrallment, and came downwards, 
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sweeping a cloud of white satin, and foam-like 
lace, along the steps as she moved. White roses 
trembled here and there among the lace, and a 
cluster, pink at the heart, tangled in the mist- 
like veil, with her golden hair 

As she came nearer, Cole could see the pearls 
around her neck rise and fall with ‘the: proud 
beating of her heart, When she gave her hand 
to him, the color in her cheeks was bright as 
opening roses, the smile upon her lips sweetly 
triumphant, 

Another white robed figure hovered in the 
shadows above, hesitating, trembling. Then, the 
girl known as Ethel Church, came gently down, 
her step, like -her garments, soft as newly fallen 
snow, her eyes downcast, and the gossamer 
bridal veil gathered up to her bosom, as if that 
could shield its tremulous rise and fall, from the 
eyes that she knew were turned upon her. 

In this fashion the two brides came into the 
hall, There was no real difference in their 
garments, yet one appeared like a rose, flooded 
with sunshine, the other, like a lily in the 
moonlight. Hester looked smilingly into her 
bridegroom’s face, and leaned on his arm with 
caressing weight; but Ethel stole toward the 
stately man, who came forward to receive her, 
shyly, softly, as a bird hides itself among the 
apple blossoms, smiling, too, but with down- 
east eyes that dared not look up for a single 
glance. 

Dana’s face was softly flushed, and his fine 
eyes were bright with manly satisfaction, as he 
took possession of this fair girl; but Cole seemed 
pre-occupied and so strangely nervous, that Mrs. 
Cameron remarked it with sympathy, thinking 
that she alone knew the secret of his suppressed 
agitation. 

These six persons entered the library in a 
group. No guests were present, and the clergy- 
man stood up to receive them, with an open 
prayer-book, ready forthe double service. Before 
it was enced, the household servants had 
crowd the hall, and gathering about the 
library door, watched’ the ceremony with eager 
faces. When it was over, they withdrew in 
suppressed excitement, and held a revel down 
stairs, which was the only hilarity known to the 
house that evening. 

After awhile the clergyman took his leave, 
and while passing to the sidewalk, observed that 
a elose carriage had drawn up before the entrance, 
from which a lady looked out and seemed to be 


watching him with keen anxiety. A fit of im- } 
patience must have seized the woman, for, while ; 


he was still within hearing, she opened the 
“ eatringe door with evident foree, and slipped 





out upon the pavement, speaking sharply to a 
man who sat within. 

‘‘Wait! Neither get out nor speak, unless [ 
call for you. The paper, no. When I give you 
that you will understand how to act. Till then, 
wait.” 

Wondering:a little at this strange dialogue, the 
clergyman passed on; while the lady ascended 
the steps leading to the mansion. 

After the clergyman withdrew, the stillness 
natural to a very small party, occupied with one 
train of thought; fell.on ‘the group within the 
library. This) was broken by a loud ringing of 
the door bell, and the entrance of @ servant, with 
a card lying on the tiny tray in his hand. 

«La Marquise de La Croix.” 

‘* What can this mean? The Marquise de La 
Croix. Who has dared?’ criedjMrs. Cameron, 
reading the card a second time, and turning 
upon Cole, who started from ‘his seat, pale as 
death, and with'the look of a hunted animal in 
his eyes. ‘‘ Who-has dared, I say?” 

Before the young man could speak, the pale 
form and black garments of La Costa came into 
the room, like a swift storm driving all sunshine 
before it. 

Without giving heed to any other person, she 
went directly up to Mrs. Cameron, and there, 
for the first time in twenty years, the sisters 
stood face to face. The one white, stern, and 
implacable—the other, shrinking, coward-like, 
from the being she had wronged; but with a 
gleam of gathering malice in her wavering eyes. 

Thus they stood for a moment, looking at each 
other, the crimson train of the betrayer mingling 
with the black garments of the betrayed, as if 
fire were creeping around them both. 

‘* Lucinda Warner !”’ 

The name broke from the Cameron woman’s 
lips while they were writhing into a scornful 
smile—a: smile that La Costa answered in cold 
irony. 

“Call me Marquise de La Croix. That title 
should make me a welcome guest with Nancy 
Warner, the head of our house.”’ 

‘*How dare this woman use your father’s 
title?” demanded. Mrs. Cameron, of Cole. 

The young man gave a swift, deprecating look 
at La Costa, before he answered. 

“This lady has the right of my father’s wife 
—his second wife, not my mother; but no man 
ever had a better friend than she has been to me.” 

La Costa had long regarded this young man as 
a son, and his words, his look, so full of-contrition, 
shook her purpose a little. 

Mrs. Cameron, trembling with fear and rage, 
turned upon Cole again. 
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“This woman—the Marquise de La Croix. 
Then what is your wife?”’ 

“What is she?’’ exclaimed La Costa, turning 

toward Ethel, who stood wondering by. ‘‘ What 
is she? Why your own daughter—I came to 
prove that—your own daughter, Nancy Warner, 
but do not.drocp under it. She will havea title, 
a fine, old title, that is what you need most. 
Understand me, this young man is Marquis de 
La Croix; now, perhaps, he has not told you that 
his father is dead ; but it is true, I have just left 
him lying in the great Catholic Cathedral. The 
title and estate belong to: your son-in-law. You 
do not seem surprised—I say your son-in-law. 
A marriage and a funeral in one night—you do 
not understand—nothing surprises you. You 
and I have not given each other much pleasure 
in our lives; byt I thought the knowledge that 
your daughter was a Marquise, might elate you a 
little, though she must share the honors with an 
opera-singer—and with a man, to whom I will 
give another title, before the evening is over.” 
_ Cole understood the threat and the look, she 
cast upon him. A gray pallor crept up to his 
face. The hand he placed on La Costa’s arm 
struck cold through her sleeve. 

“For his sake, have mercy,’’ he whispered. 

La Costa shook off his hand, whispering back, 
“Tt is for his sake.”’ 

“This murderer !’’ 

Not a syllable of these whispers reached the 
persons who stood around; for they scarcely 
rose above the breath that uttered them, though 
the glances that each cast on the other were terri- 
ble. Mr. Cameron, who had stood in the midst 
of this scene, amazed by the confusion, now came 
forward. 

“ Lucinda!’ he said. 
prehension here. 
purpose,”” 

‘For the purpose of proving my right to be 
recognized as the mother of my own child. She 
is all I have now.” 

‘*« No one will dispute that right. 
is aware of it already.” 

La Costa herself was bewildered now. 

‘I have been rash, I have plunged into the 
subject too hotly. Oliver Cameron, read this. 
It was written, and sworn to, as you will see, by 
the wife of Seth Weed, my first husband’s 
mother.’’ 

“The woman, Nancy Cameron, with whom you 
left your child, two years, while you traveled in 
Europe—she had my child, too; people said I 
abandoned it; but you—you were a good 
mother. You left your daughter, because it-might 


“There is some misap- 
You have come. with some 


Her husband 





woman parts with her own soul; for it was 
dearer to me than that. I left it, because I 
would not rob the man who loved me of every- 
thing. When I gave up my title once, it was as 
the patriarch of old bound his son %o the altar 
wood.”’ 

Tears were streaming down the white face of 
La Costa now. For the first time, she cast a léok 
of unutterable yearning on the fair girl, whom 
she supposed to be Dana’s bride; but the look 
gained no response, and, with a half moan, she 
went on: 

‘‘Read this paper, Oliver Cameron. Nature 
has been strong within you, and I am glad that 
you will have less pain than others, Read it, 
Then you will understand more clearly.’’ 

Cameron took the paper, and went into the 
next room, 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


Wire Cameron read old Mrs. Weed’s con- 
fession, in the next room, La Costa seated herself, 
wearily, but the silence that followed Cameron’s 
departure, stung her into speech again. 

‘IT will tell you.what the paper will reyeal to 
him. Nancy Warner, listen! Your sister is 
about to bring herself down nearer to your level. 
She is here in her womanhood, to meet and strike 
back the blow, with which you smote down her 
youth. I left my child with old Mrs. Weed, my 
husband’s mother—left it, when I abandoned 
him, to find my own way, in the world you had 
made dark as midnight tome. God is my judge, 
that I gave up my child as an atonement to the 
good man, whom I could not love, and could not 
make happy without love. We-were both am- 
bitious—-we handsome Warner, girls—full of 
romantic selfishness, But I was not bad enough 
to leave my child among strangers, even when I 
gave it up as a sacrifice. She was given to her 
own father, and a kind grandmother. You gave 
yours to a stranger—left it, two whole years, 
scarcely caring to inquire after it. . husband 
died. There came a time when you reflected, 
that a pretty child was no despicable ornament 
in a rich man’s home, Then it was, that you 
thought it best to look after the little creature, 
left with old Mrs. Weed, This child—Sarah 
Weed—another son’s wife, had nursed with 
mine, as if the little ones had been twins. The 
two women lived in the same house, you remem- 
ber, if you ever cared to inquire. Oliver Cam- 
eron would have cared for his child, beyond the 
money he paid: but you had persuaded him to 
join you in Europe, I heard of you there, but 


interfere with your pleasures. I left mine, a3 a} never went near you. Your ambition was grat- 
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ified ; mine was yet to come. I was studying ; wants it, are her inheritance. No, no; it was 


hard, practising seven hours @ day, supporting 
myself, by playing small’ parts at any theatre 
that would have me, but progressing all the 
time. Of course, J gave up my husband’s name, 
and in language, habits, everything, made myself 
a French woman. While I was ‘poor—working 
ha®@, but struggling onward—you. returned to 
America. A letter informed me that Oliver 
Cameron was kind to my husband, in his last 
sickness; that he had promised to adopt my 
child as his own. I heard this, and was grate- 
ful. That which I did for the father’s sake, I 
now repeated for the good of my child. What 
life could I give her, a friendless young woman, 
working for bread in a theatre? Yes, I was de- 
termined to trust her to Oliver Cameron, for I 
knew him to be kind and good; but T deter- 
mined to protect her from you, Nancy Warner, 
because I knew how hard, how false and cruel 
your heart was. I came to America, unknown 
to every human being, except Mrs. Weed, my 
mother-in-law, and her son’s wife, now living in 
this city. Both these women loved the two 
children as I did, but my daughter was 80 close 
to their hearts, that, like me, they-were ready to 
protect her with a fraud. It was easily done. 
_ When you left your child, it was a few weeks old. 

When you came back, two lovely children were 

‘ brought out for inspection. Both were pretty, 
but mine was beautiful. Of course. your great 
motherly heart turned to that first. You did not 
even wait to be deceived, but took the most 
beautiful to your bosom, and she has been there 
ever since.”’ 

Here Hester, who had listened, breathlessly, 
sprang to her feet, but Cole drew her back 
Over his face, came a look of wonderful relief. 
Swift as lightning, he saw a means of possible 
escape, and watched keenly for the opportunity. 

La Costa had cast one eager, yearning glance 
on her daugliter, as she sprang to her feet; had 
even half held out her arms, but fell back, with 
a heavy , when Hester turned her face 
away. 

“God is my judge,’”’ continued the woman, 
with a depth and force of earnestness, that 
brought conviction with it. ‘«I had no wish to 
obtain Cameron’s money for my child. It was 





only to save her from that woman’s cruelty, that 5 


I*proposed it, and that the women who loved 
her, helped me in the deception. I only wished 
te rescue her childhood from oppression. It was 
my ambition to win a fortune for her, myself. 
If I toiled, it was for her; if I-had a success, 





her independence was the first thought that} you give me credit for a power of forgiveness, 
“blessed me. My fame, my work, my life, if she that hardly lives in any woman’g heart. Did 


to protect her childhood, that I allowed that 
woman’s vanity to take its way, and my child to 
take the place of Cameron's heiress. We rea- 
soned in this fashion. If the woman, who was 
once ‘my sister, is honorable and kind, both 
these children will be generously dealt with ; if 
she is not; her own child will be the sufferer, and 
when the time comes, that knowledge shall be 
her punishment. I knew that the poor child, 
whose misery was intended for mine, did suffer 
a hard, cruel lot, and looked forward to the time, 
when this woman should be made to feel every 
cruel taunt, every insolent word, deep in her 
own heart—when the girl herself should be re- 
leased, and take her proper place in the Cam- 
eron household. But fame is a thing of growth. 
Genius itself is only developed iy severe labor. 
For years, I toiled for a bare living. Then came 
a swift and rapid turn of popularity—a rich 
harvest for all the labor of my life. That womar 
knows how the love of my youth was crushed 
out; but she never will comprehend the broader, 
grander passion, that a mature woman feels for 
the man, who has power to awake her heart a 
second time. No matter why—no matter how— 
this come about with me. I became the wife of 
De La Croix; loved him worthily—if self-sacri- 
fice is worthy, and how well, he alone knew. 
Because his name was an honor in the land, I 
consented to keep our marriage private. It 
should not be said that La Costa, the singer, had 
dragged the lord of an ancient line down to the 
level of her profession. When the toil of that 
profession had brought a full harvest, and the 
gold I earned, had won back the splendor lost to 


‘av ancient title, the time would come when I 


might claim my child, not as Mrs. Weed, the 
mechanic’s widow, not as La Costa; the singer, 
but as the honored wife of the Marquis de La 
Croix.” 

La Costa paused here, as one draws back on 
the brink of an abyss. She drew her breath 
with difficulty ; her eyes took a wild expression. 
She looked at Cole, warily, as if she feared that 
he might speak of the wretched thoughts toiling 
in hermind. The young man saw his advantage, 
and knew that he had a fresh hold on her for- 
bearance. For his life, he would not have told 
the secret of his father’s disgrace, which was 
gnawing at the poor woman's heart; but he saw 
that, on this cruel point, she feared him. 

‘You look at me, Nancy Warner, as if all this 
were idle talk—as if wealth had lifted you be- 
yond the reach of stern retribution. Perhaps, 
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you think I should content. myself with the pal- 
try device, which made your own child the victim 
of wrongs, intended for mine?” 

NM,” answered Mrs. Cameron, with spiteful 
sincerity. ‘1 suspect you of nothing good, nor, 
do I beligve‘one word of this romance.” 

«But gou will be forced to believe that, and 
more. Your husband, if a man won by false- 
hood, and married in fraud, can be called hus- 
band, is satisfied, by this time, that one point of 
my assertion is true. But more is behind, which 
may touch you nearer. My husband had one 
son, the heir of his title, and all ‘the estate left 
to it. I looked upon him as my own. He be- 
came dear to me, ‘as the heir of a name I loved. 
For him, my ambition was bold and daring. I 
sent him here. I planned that he should be 
thrown into the society of your daughter—that 
he shold marry, as he has. You see, Nancy 
Warner, I was helping on the greed: of your 
ambition—aiding your child to marry a grand 
title, giving my husband’s son a claim on the 
Cameron wealth, while my own daughter took 
ter free heart to the man she loved.” 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 

As Ia Costa paused for breath, Mr. Cameron 
came into the room, with the sworn confession 
of Mrs. Weed in his hand. His face was agi- 
tated with contending feelings; but relief came. 
Elation was mingled with the pain of a strange 
discovery. 

“It is true,” he said; “undoubtedly true ;” 
and, going up to Ethel, he‘took her in his arms, 
and kissed her with infinite tenderness. ‘My 
heart told me this long ago, but I could not 
understand it.- Thank God, this dear girl has 
always been a child to me. There is no change ; 
there can be no change.”’ 

Edith clung to him. .Her eyes were full of 
tears. She trembled from head to foot, with the 
great joy that possessed ‘her. 

‘Father !’’ she said, “‘ my father !’’ 

Then Mr. Cameron drew this newly-found 
child toward his wife. 

She is our child,” he said, with touching 
timplicity: ‘‘ our child—yours and ‘mine.”’ 

Mrs. Cameron drew back, repulsing the girl 
with both hands. 

“IT do not believe it. Nothitig on earth will 
make me believe it. Of all the frauds practised 
upon me, by this woman—this actress—this 
singing ballet dancer, this last is the Weakest and 
coarsest. I repudiate ‘her, and the person she 
attempts to force upon me as my own child.”’ 

Here La Costa broke forth, in all the passionate 
power, that had made her great upon the stage. 





Her eyes flashed fire; her lips curved with a 
wild, scornful smile. 

‘«T have proven that this girl is your daughter. 
I have given her one of the oldest and grandest 
titles in France, one that has outlived time and 
revolutions.- But there is another title yet, which 
will be better recognized in America, a title th 
will bear all the Cameron honors from one da 
of the country to the other. That title I will 
secure to you, within the next ten minutes. I 
promised a dying man that it should be so; but 
for that, I might bave relented; for one cantiot 
punish the guilty without wounding. the’ inno- 
cent. For the skke of Oliver Cameron, who is a 
good man, aad that fair girl, who has been the 
victim of so much injustice, I would have spared 
the honor of a proud family—broken a solemn 
pledge made to the dying; but, Nancy Warner, 
you have dared the worst, and shall have it.”’ 

Here La Costa took some papers ‘fxem her 
pocket, and handed one, apparently a torn tele- 
gram, to Cole, who stood near her, pale and 
vigilant, listening to every word, and watching 
every motion. 

‘That came to his knowledge before he died,” 
she said. ‘‘ Now I will redeem my promise.” 

With the larger paper in her hand, La Costa 
went swiftly into the hall. Cole glanced at the 
torn telegram, crushed it with a spasmodic grasp, 
in his hand, and followed her like the wind. 
She had opened the street door, and in another 
instant, would have passed the vestibule; but 
Cole’s hand was on her arm. His white face 
was ise to hers. He spake in a whisper, but 
his voice thrilled through her like frost, con- 
gealing the blood in her veins. 

‘**Stop, before you curse yourself to all eter- 
nity—before you trample down your own 
daughter, for it is her that I have married.” 

La Costa stood, mute and frozen, staring at 
him. 

‘«*T say again, I was married an hour ago, to 
the girl known-as Hester Cameron. If she is 
your daughter, I can only be reached’ through 
her heart, for she loves me.”’ 

A low groan broke from the woman. She be- 
gan to tremble from head to foot. Her eyes 
turned wildly toward the carriage window, 
through which an eager face was looking. With 
a spasm of keen apprehension, she shrunk back 
through the inner door, and closed it, cautiously. 

‘*My child! your wife?” she questioned, in a 
whisper, low as his own had been. 

**T swear to you, she is my wife.”’ 

«« And the other—Cameromi’s daughter ?”’ 

**Is married to Clifford Cols.” 

La Costa lifted both hands to her temples, 
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pressing them hard. The warrant, still in her 
grasp, rustled. She dropped the hand that held 
it, and..stared down. at the folded. paper, as-if 
trying to think what it was. All at, once, a 
colorless flash shot across her face. She looked 
up at the gaslight, quivering through prisms of 
glass, above her head. 1t, was far out of 
Then she hurried forward, and reéntered 

the library, twisting the warrant in-ber hand. 

A low grate, mounted, and hedged in with 
bright steel, was, heaped up. with, burning coals. 
Straight to.,this fire, the woman went, and lean- 
ing over it, thrust, the, warrant into the coals, 
holding on to. onevend, as if she feared that it 
might be snatched from her, until the flames 
licked. her, fingers, and the black, velvet of her 
dress smoked in. the dangerous heat. 

hen: she Anraptint-wen stung, by .some fresh 

e w. forth another slip of paper, 
‘a flung. it into. the blage., It was the forged 
note. Then, and not till.then, La Casta turned 
her face to the, group of. persons; that stood 
gazing upon her;movements in dumb amazement. 
Her eyes fell upon Hester, at whose side, Cole 
was standing; still white. with agony so deep, 
that it could not pass away at once, 

“* My child! My own, own child!” 

The thriiling pathos in that voice might have 
won tenderness from a rock, but. Hester. shrunk 
back from those. trembling arms, smiled scorn- 
fully into the pleading face, 

‘¢Your child! No, no!’ 

The woman’s arms dropped. She turned her 
face to the people that stood by, with a lgok of 
piteous appeal ; then lifted her eyes, imploringly, 
to that beautiful creature. 

“Do not dare call me your child. My 
mother does not believe a.word of it, Neither 
do I.”’ 

“‘ But it is true. As God is my witness, it is 
true,’”’ pleaded the poor mother. ‘Think a mo- 
ment. It is not a.hard thing: I will work to 
win money for you, more,than you can spend, 
no matte® how prodigal you may choose to be. 
You shall have the title all to yourself. I donot 
care for it now. Ne one need even know that 
your mother is an actress. I wiil keep, the 
secret. Have no fear.’’ 

‘*And that my father was Weed, the mechanic. 
Thank you! I decline the parentage,’’ broke in 
the bride, flinging back.her bridal veil, that no 
shadow might hide the seorn on her beautiful 
face. 
now? 
waif—”’ “ 

‘*Hush!’’ said Dana, leaving Ethel to her 
father, ‘‘Hush! This language must not be 





How dare you attempt to put that. street 








“If it were so, how dare you claim me } 





used regarding my wife; or Cameron’s daughter. 
The evidence that satisfies him should be enough 
for us.” 

Hester answered only with an impatient @ove- 
ment, and turned again to La Costa. 

“Tf it were.so, from my. first, remem ce, I 
have been a Cameron—the only child of a Cam- 
eron, held in.honor ;. lapped.in luxury.; taught 
to look upon no one a8 my:superior. Now, when 
I am.at last, married to the mate of a Cameron, 
you ask me to own myself the child of, an opera 
singer; to share her gains; and, with them, no 
no doubt, her reputation—’’ 

‘« Hold |” 

La Costa, drew herself up to the regal height, 
which, at times, made her presence, so imposing. 
The tenderness and loving pathos ‘ef: her voice 
was gone. Her eyes flashed. Her.lips;: burned 
red, This last insult bad transfigured her. 

‘* Hold !’’ she repeated. . ‘‘ Before worse false- 
hoods. blister. the lips of a child, who. hints im- 
pious slanders against her own mother !” 

All at once, the passion broke down. A look 
of terrible pain. locked the woman’s features. 
She pressed one hand_to her heart, as if moans 
were struggling there; looked dumbly around, 
from. face to face, seeking for help or pity ; then, 
breaking away from her place of torment, 
swift as the flight; of a.storm-bird, she reached 
the door, and went down the steps, heedless of 
the carriage, or the officer who waited for her 
orders; heedless of the storm of sleet and snow, 
that. stung her unveiled face, or of the sharp 
wind that buffeted her. 

The officer saw her. sweep by him, and ordered 
the carriage to. follow. . But she had turned a 
corner, and was lost in the.sterm. Those three 
men in the library; amazed. by her sudden de- 
parture, were in the hall directly after the street 
door closed. When. they reached it, a carriage 
was driving away. 

Neither friend nor carriage reached that poor 
woman that night. . Like a ghost, she glided 
through the storm, along the wet snow of one 
street, the black mud of another, until she 
reached the cathedral, standing vast, bleak, and 
lonely, in a poverty-stricken neighborhood, miles 
from the house she had left, 

The dense gloom of the edifice would have ap- 
palied a happy..woman, but this poor soul did 
not feel it eyen.as strange, Near the great, altar, 
tapers were burning, like stars: in the darkness. 
She passed towards it, leaving a wet trail from 
her garments, which swept the floor, with a 
sound that thrilled mournfully through the weird 
stillness. The tapers guided her, and she stood 
by her husband’s coffin, shrouded by a black 
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pall, on -which the solemn light fell ;in fitful 
glows. The noise of her footsteps and. her 
sweeping garments, had seemed awful to her, but 
it eguld not, have been great, fora priest, who 
knelt at the altar, praying, had not been dis- 
turbed by her approach. With her wet, shaking 
hands..she drew back, the pall, and through the 
clear crystal of the.coffin lid, looked down on 
the face she had loved. 

‘‘Rorgive. me, forgive me, my beloved! I 
could not.do it. .His.eyes were like yours, when 
they pleaded with me. I could not doit. For- 
give.me; forgive me!” 

The.woman sunk down upon her knees. Her 
cheeks rested on the cold crystal. of the. coffin, 
She could not weep, but faint, dry moans. broke 
from her. 

A hand was.laid on her shoulder. 
her face to. that of the priest. 
«Let me stay !’’ she said. 

is breaking.”’ 

She saw that his eyes were full of holy pity, 
and that he was about to seek the altar again, 

“Pray for me, when you pray for the dead,”’ 
she pleaded, clinging faintly to his garments ; 
‘‘for I need it most.”’ 

He.did. pray for her, that good man, hour after 
hour, till the gray of morning crept like a mist 
into. the cathedral. Then he arose from his 
knees, and again approached that mournful 
group. The woman was kneeling as he had left 
her, with her pale cheek resting against the crystal, 
and one arm thrown, across the waves of the pall, 
where it had been flung back. The hand which 
lay upon the sombre cloth was white as marble, 
cold as marble, when he touched it. 

He had, indeed, been praying for the dead, 


She lifted 


‘I think my heart 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

Tuat day the solema twilight of that cathedral 
was invaded by many curious, and some mourn- 
ful visitors, For the people, who had been angry 
and turbulent, because of La Costa’s non-appear- 
ance at the Grand Opera, the night before, knew 
that she was dead. But there was one group 
that came very early in the morning, for she had 
endeared herself to the Weed family, and those 
two, boys, and. when she, was missing from the 
stage they had been, searching for her all night. 

Of all that anxious little party, Sarah Weed 
was the only one who was aware of La Costa’s 
relationship with the Marquis de La Croix, or 
that his remains had-been taken to the cathedral. 
It was she, who proposed seeking her there. 
They found her lying upon a step,of the altar. 
The pall had been taken from the coffin, and laid 
reverently over her. The velvet bonnet, with its 





wet; plumes, had been removed from her head, 
and the rich, damp masses of her hair fell in 
waves, and loosened braids, to the marble, which 
was.hardly whiter than her face, 

The old man, whose life she had darkened, 
knelt down and kissed this cold face. Sarah 
Weed, the sister-in-law, attempted to smooth and 
arrange the hair, but she was so shaken ee. 
sobs that her hands refused their help. r 

Olympia broke into a loud passion of weeping, 
and reproached the two boys in angry whispeys, 
because they had not discovered their benéfac- 
tress in the night, and thus saved her life; but 
when she saw that they were in tears, she re- 
signed herself to the common sorrow, and wept 
with the rest, 

That day the journals were full of La. Costa. 
Her life, her career, her romantic attachment to 
the Marquis de La Croix, who had come to this 
country to celebrate the marriage of his son, with 
the danghter of a wealthy and distinguished citi- 
zen, and died suddenly on the wedding night. 

In the same papers was a paragraph, offering 
a reward for the capture of one Massieu, a con- 
vict, who had escaped from prison, and as yet 
had eluded all efforts at pursuit. 

There was but one man living who knew the 
secret of these two paragraphs. That man was 
the young Marquis de La Croix, who, with his 
bride, was preparing to follow his father’s. re- 
mains to Europe. But to the whole world his 
lips were forever sealed. ‘ 

At the funeral of La Costa, one man alone ap- 
peared in the carriage following nearest the 
hearse. That man was Oliver Cameron, sor- 
rowful and lonely in his grief, for he had loved 
the woman in his youth, and the memory fell 
mournfully upon him now. 

In another carriage came old Mr. Weed and 
his danghter-in-law. In the front seat sat Olym- 
pia, between Joe Hooker and Saunders, some- 
times with a handkerchief at her eyes, but more 
frequently her time was occupied in regulating 
the grief of the boys, or in upbraiding them, 
because they had forgotten to bring handker- 
chiefs, She even refusing to be appeased when 
they whispered. her, in confidence, that no such 
articles were supplied in the old methodist wo- 
man’s contribution. 

A few days after this funeral, two very differ- 
ent scenes were transpiring, among those who 
had known something of La Costa, Clifford 
Dana and his bride: had departed on their wed- 
ding trip, after having arranged with Mr. Cam- 
eron, that no explanation of the charges made by 
La Costa’s evidence, was necessary to the public, 
It was enough for these three persons that their 
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close relationship was known and accepted by 
the parties most concerned. Mrs. Cameron, 
however, refused to accept the relationship 
offered her, and persisted in claiming the Mar- 
quise de Louisa as her daughter, and the young 
Marguis as her son-in-law. So bitterly did she 
p against receiving her former victim into 
el relationship, that she made the matter a 
reason for demanding a separate maintenance 
in Europe, where she could share the honors of 
Hestér’s rank, beyond all reach of Ethel’s claims 
as & daughter. 

If Mr. Cameron felt any unhappiness from 
this fashionable semi-divorce, he ‘gave no visible 
evidence of distress; but made arrangements 
for his wife’s separate support, with a liberality 
that satisfied even her grasping selfishness. With 
somewhat more reluctance, he secured to Hester 
the liberal share he had hitherto set apart for 
Edith, when he supposed her the adopted child. 

There was but little feeling exhibited in this 
affair. The young Marquis kept delicate but 
vigilant watch over his bride’s interest, yet 
never seemed to interfere. He understood the 
value of Mr. Cameron’s income too thoroughly, 
for any protest against sharing his position with 
her. He also made some quiet inquiries about 
the property La Costa must have left, but so far, 
hal failed to gain the slightest information re- 
garding it; for Gaston and Ninette had packed 
all the rich belongings in her room, and disap- 
peared with them. 


CHAPTER L. 

One day, when all was over, and La Costa lay 
in her grave, a scene that partook of the solemn 
and the ludicrous, *was enacted in the com- 
fortable apartments, that the actress had pro- 
vided for the Weed family, before her death. 
There, the old carpenter, his daughter-in-law, 
with the two boys, and the inevitable Olympia 
were githered. JI think Mr. Weed had sent for 
the two boys, from a delicate sense of responsi- 
bility, for he was reluctant to open the little 
valise the actress had given him, in the presence 
of his family alone. At any rate, the boys were 
there, well dressed, and looking decorously 
solemn. 

When the valise was mentioned, Olympia ran 
to the old chest, in the other room, and brought 
it forth, burning with curiosity to know its con- 
tents, which would have been gratified long ago, 
if Mr. Weed had not insisted on keeping the key 
in his vest pocket. 

‘*There,” she said, setting the valise down 
upon a table, with as much noise as she could 
bring out of it. ‘I’ve lifted it over and over, 














buat never heard a jingle. Nothing but papers, I 
dare say.” 

. Papers are in it, I know,” said the old man, 
turning the lock, with some little trepidation. 
‘But you will all take notice what the case 
holds.” 

As he spoke, the old man opened the valise, 
and revealed a folded paper, and under it sev- 
eral thick packages of greenbacks. 

**Greenbacks !” exclaimed Olympia, thrusting 
her hand into the valise. ‘‘Greenbacks, as sure 
as you live.” 

Old Mr. Weed seized the girl’s hand with ner- 
vous haste. Then he took the folded paper from 
among the packages, and locked the valise. 

«This must be read first of all. Sit down, and 
listen.” 

The boys sat down. Olympia crowded herself 
into Hooker's chair, giving bim the extreme edge, 
and prepared herself to be silent a minute or 
two. 

‘*Tt is the last will and testament.” 

«Testament! How can you, grandpsr? There 
isn’t a sign of a testament in that little concern,” 
cried Olympia. “ Didn't I look in, for myself? 
Testament—the idea !”’ 

**Hush!” said Mrs. Weed, severely. 
other word, and you leave the room.” 

Olympia gave her head a toss, and crowded 
Hooker a little further off the chair; but her 
mother had become more positive of late, and 
repressed her occasionally. 

‘¢ The last will and testament of Lucinda, Mar- 
quise de La Croix, born Warner.” 

The old man looked at his daughter-in-law, 
greatly bewildered. 

“It is right. Lucinda, the widow of your son, 
was afterward married to the Marquis de La 
Croix, who died in her rooms,” answered the 
woman. ‘No doubt you will find the certificate 
of that marriage in the valise.”’ 

The old man glanced slowly over the will. 

‘¢ She leaves to Joseph Hooker, enough money 
to give him a good common school education, and 
any trade he may choose, and five thousand dol- 
lars to commence business with, when he is of 


” 


** An- 


age 

‘Oh, Jerusalem! Oh, how good of her,” 
cried Joe, with a jump} for Olympia had dis- 
lodged him entirely from the chair, by a joyous 
plunge of her élbow into his side. 

«Didn't I tell you to go toher? Wasn’t it me 
that did it?” she cried.’'**What’s that? Five 
thousand for David Saunders, with schooling, 
too? Did you ever? Well, if I haven't brought 
luck on two of you. What comes next, grand- 
par? Anything for me?’ 
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“She does not mention you,’’ answered the 
old man, with a sigh of regret. 

«Not mention me, when I just dragged them 
into their good luck. It’s just the meanest 
thing I ever heard of—the very meanest.” 

«You know mine is the same as yours,” 
whispered Joe, looking miserable over his good 
fortune.’ ‘I shall put it all into the carpentering 
business, you know.”’ 

“The rest and residue of my property, I give 
and bequeath to the father of my first husband 
—Seth Weed, carpenter—the income to be used 
for his own benefit daring life. After his death, 
to be given to his daughter-in-law, Sarah Weed, 
and her heirs, whose welfare he is at all times 
entrusted with. 

“Oh, mar! did you ever? Grandpar has got 
it all. You and'I are just left out in the cold,” 
grumbled Olympia. 

*“Hush!- Not another word,’”’ sobbed Mrs. 
Weed, who was weeping soft, grateful tears. 
“Is there anything more, father ?”’ 

“Yes. IT make and appoint Seth Weed as the 
sole executor and trustee of my will. Here,’’ 
said the old man, “is a schedule af her prop- 
erty.” : 

Mrs. Weed was fairly frightened by the amount, 
for, compared to her former poverty, it seemed 
fabulous. 

“What is it, mar? How much did she give to 
grandpar? Not as I ought to care, being nohody, 
and treated worse than nobody. She’s just 
made orphans of Celestina and me.”’ 

‘You do not understand,’”’ explained the old 
carpenter, gently. ‘I am to take good care of 
you all, while I live, and that won’t be long, 
Olympia, then it will all go to your mother, and 
her heirs.’’ 

‘But she hasn’t got a sign of an heir. That 














means boys. But Celestina and I are both girls 
—cut off, and left out to perish in the cold. 
Come here, Celestina ; come to your poor sister. 
She'll know how to 'preciate your forlorn con- 
dition, "cause she’s got to partake of it. 
here; I say, when | tell you. Don't go near 
your rich relations. Don’t you look at D 
Saundersand Joe Hooker. They are utnieall 
they are, and will look down on us; but, never 
mind—oh, never mind.’’ 

‘‘Oh, Limpera, how cruel you be to a feller 
as is ready to give you the last red cent,” 
pleaded Joe, in great perturbation. ‘‘ Mr. Weed, 
jist you give over every cent, edication and all, 
to her, It ain’t of no use to me, if she’s a-going 
to keep mad about it.”’ 

Old Mr, Weed smiled, though his eyes were 
moist. In his own placid way, he explained to 
Olympia, that females could be heirs, and that 
young lady instantly entered upon her position 
as heiress of the Weed family, forgetting little 
Celestina, as young children are apt to be over- 
looked, when older claimants are in the way. 

While this explanation was going on, Saunders 
and Joe Hooker had withdrawn to a corner of 
the room, and were holding an earnest con- 
versation. When Olympia had subsided, they 
came forward, and drew the old man into the 
passage, where Dave addressed him: 

“We want to pay up for some clothes we 
got, sort of cheating, like. We've been uneasy 
about it, ever so long.” 

The old man smiled through the soft tears, 
that filled hie eyes, then patted both boys on the 
shoulder, and said, kindly: 

«Yes, yes, boys; that debt must be paid. I 
am glad, very glad, you hav® had the grace to 
think of it," 


Come 


THE END. 





THE FIRST ROBIN. 


BY CARRIE F. 


Wurtz yet the meadows, here and there, 
Are fringed and ruffled with the snow; 
While leaves and buds are still asleep, 
And sweet south winds begin to blew; 
When rain, in silvery gusts of balm, 
Slants suddenly, the sunshine through; 
And faint mists wave their soft gray wings 
Along the hills, against the blue; 
Then, in the wood that long was mute, 
We hear a sound, like far-off fiute: 
A wild, a sweet, melodious strain— 





The robin has come back again! 


L. WHEELER. 


Ab! then we feel the soft gales blow 
From green shores of our bygone springs: 
Love breathes his tender vows once more, 
While blithe, and glad, the robin sings. 
And by the green and mournful graves, 
Snowed over by the daisies white ; 
By “still rains washed.” To sing one note— 
The robin stays his breezy flight. 
So up threugh dim and lonely ways, 
Throng memories of dear dead days; 
But joy, or grief, whate’er they bring, 
Through all, we hear the robin sing. 





EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EMILY H. MAT. 


We give, first, this month, a very pretty cos- 
tume for a young lady, suitable for either house 
or street, The material is striped camel's hair 


int 
il 


i 
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cloth, in two shades of blue. The’ skirt, which 
has only a very slight demi train, 1s trimmed with 
8 plaiting, six inches deep, cut straight, headed by 
& puffing, edged at both sides witha frill, which 
is bound with a narrow binding of navy blue, 
either silk or cashmere. The polonaise buttons 








at the side, with two rows of navy blue buttons. 
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One side of the garment is cut close to the throat ; 
the other forms a surplice, buttoning from the 
left to the right side. Thecollar and sleeves are 
of the plain blue stuff. Cuffs: of the striped 
material, over-a plaiting of the plain. The gar- 
ment is draped quite close at: the sides, and at 
the back, with plaits, and a sash of the plain 
blue. is added. The edge. is- bordered with a 
worsted tassel fringe. This, however, isoptional. 
A binding of the plain, blue; put ion as a: facing, 
with the edge to show, will make a very neat and 
stylish finish, preferable to the fringe for ordinary 
wear. This costume weultl require sixteen to 
eighteen yards of twenty-six-inch material; nine 
to ten yards of double width; two yards of 
plain for sleeves, collar, bindings, ete. The but- 
tons. may be common moulds, covered with the 
plain material, Price of material, from twenty- 
five cents up to one dollar and twenty-five cents 
per yard. Price of pattern, fifty cents. 

Next, we give the front and back of a Breton 
jacket, for a girl of fourteen, of light cream or 


grey colored cloth, or else navy blue. This is 
trimmed simply with a binding of braid, and 
buttons. The jacket fastens at the side, as is 
shown in the design, with buttons, and an under 
flap for the button-holes. Square pockets. 
Three and a-half dozen small mother-of-pearl 
buttoms for the outside; one dozen larger and 
less expensive for the under vest, Price of pat- 
tern, fifty cents. 
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Next, is a mourning dress of black merino, 
cashmere, serge, or alpaca, trimmed with black 
silk or crépe. Demi long skirt, bordered with a 
plaiting, six inches deep, which is all the trim- 
ming on the skirt. The polonaise is cut very 
long—almost to the edge of the skirt in front, 
sloping off into a demi train at the back, where 
it is looped up, only enough to escape the plaited 
trimming on the. skirt. This is trimmed with 


a wide band, cut on the bias. The front is 
ornamented from top to bottom, with two bias 
bands, one and a-half inches wide, studded with 
buttons, and between these bands, there are 
chevrons of silk, likewise in bands, one and 
a-half inches wide. . Coat-shaped sleeves trimmed 
to match the front. The cuffs turn back with 


standing collar. This design will be very ef- 
fective for a black dress, either to be worn in 
mourning, or out of it. The underskirt may be 


entirely of silk; and an old one, with a new 
plaited trimming, will economize the costume. 
Good merinos can be had from seventy-five cents 
to one dollar and fifty cents per yard; cash- 
meres, from one dollar up; serges and alpacas, 
for fifty cents. Price of pattern, filty cents. 


Next, is a Princess tunic of ‘very dark olive 
green serge, trimmed with a checked galloon, or, 
when that cannet be obtained, a band of narrow 
black and white shepherd’s plaid may be sub- 
stituted, stitched on by the machine. In front, 
this tunic forms a long, square tablier, and is 





slashed at the back, a few inches from the waist, 


revers, and a plaiting finishes the edge. High ‘ and tied together six inches below, with a baby 
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sash of, silk to mateh. There is a gathered silk 
pocket,at ‘the side... This is worn over a plain 
demi trained skirt of the same color, either silk 
or serge, ornamented with a narrow plaiting, put 
on with a heading to stand up.. Price of pattern, 
fifty cents, 

A walking or house dress for a little girl is of 
cashmere, trimmed with bands of velvet ribbon. 


The dress fastens at the back. Sash, with long 
looped bow and ends, istied over the waistband. 
This would look well in two shades of one color 
material, and make a very effective and inex- 
pensive dress, making the bands cut on this bias, 
one and a-half inches wide, and stitched on. 
Price of pattern, twenty-five cents. 


Costume for a girl of eight, or a boy of five to 
six years. Striped blue and red diagonal cloth 





or flannel is very stylish, but any striped flannel 
or woolen goods:may be used. It is cut in the 
Princess form, with a large box plait coming 
from under the elongated waist, at the back. 
The trimming is wide, navy blue braid, which is 
put on down the fronts, crossing the shoulders, 
coming down the side seams, to where it joins 
the fronts. Cuffs and pockets trimmed to match. 
Price of pattern, twenty-five cents. 

We also give a new paletot for the approaching 
season, made of honey-comb cloth, trimmed with 


a wide mohair braid, which, at the back, forms 
loops and points. The cuff is ornamented in the 
same style. The bordering is of fur, which may 
be omitted, if preferred. Price of pattern, fifty 
cents. 

A blue linen apron for a school girl, will be 
found very pretty and serviceable. It is trimmed 
with bands of white linen, embroidered with blue 
working cotton, in a simple pattern, done in cross. 
stitch. The Swiss bretelles are entirely of the em- 
broidered bands. Bands of Hamburg insertion 
may be substituted. Pattern, twenty-five cents. 
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Patrerns of these ‘‘ Every-Day”’ dresses, or 
for the costumes in our colored fashion-plate, or 
for our children’s dresses, paletots, etc., may be 
had on application, by letter, to Miss M. A. 
Gordon, dress and) cloak maker, 1113 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, who will cut them out after 
our patterns. We have made this arrangement 
in answer to numerous solicitations. In sending 
for the patterns, always send the number of 
inches around the bust, length of sleeve, and 
around the waist; and if for a child, name the 
age. Enclose price of pattern and stamp. All 
orders promptly attended to, All children’s 
patterns, under twelve years, twenty-five cents. 
Polonaises, ‘paletots, mantles, over-skirts, and 
basques for ladies, are fifty cents. Remember, 
that all these are.late Paris patterns, and not the 
second-rate costumes offered elsewhere. 





ORNAMENTAL TABLE-CLOTH AND NAPKIN. 


BY MBS. 


A table-cloth and napkin to match. This orna- 
mental table linen has the design either woven 
in colors, or in white, when it can be embroid- 


ered. This is generally done in cross-stitch, 


JANE WEAVER. 








but chain-stitch can be likewise employed where 
it adapts itself to the pattern. Fast colors, such 
as red, blue, and black, ought to be chosen for 
the embroidery cotton to wash well. 





BORDER FOR CHIMNEY-PIECE, Ero. 


BY MRS. 


In the front of the number, we give an en- 
graving of a border for a chimney-piece. This 
design is to be worked on cloth in silks. The 
ground is dark maroon; the leaves are worked 
in green, the flowers in shades of grey, purple, 


JANE WEAVER. 


and rose color, varying them in each scollop. 
The stitches used are French knots, chain stitch, 
and embroidery stitch. The design may be used 
also for a table, or a bracket, and is one of the 
very prettiest recently out. 





BORDER IN APPLIQUE. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give a very; blue reps; the stalks are dark blue velvet, bor- 
beautiful design for a border, which is mtended } dered with thiek maize silk, barred at intervals 
for curtains, ‘footstools, chairs, ete., etc., and is} with blue silk. All the motifs are edged in the 
an appliqué either of cloth on cloth, or of reps ; same style. The leaves are bronze velvet, and 
on velyet. The foundation of our model is pale * the flowers pale blue velvet. 











POLONAISE FOR YOUNG GIRL. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give, this month, an éngraving of ‘a polo- old. We also give, on the next page, a diagram, 


naise, for a young girl, say about fourteen years } by which, when enlarged, to cut it out. 
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Next month, we shall begin to give these dia- { tinue them in every number for 1878. But see 
grams full size, a8 supplements, and shall con- ; the advertisements on the cover. 























No. 1. Hatr or Front. No. 4. Harr or Srzeve. 
No. 2. Hatr or Back. No.'5. Haty or Cottar. (Dotted lines show 


No. 8. Haury or Sipe, Bopy, anp Back Box Parr. where the plaits are put.) 
Vou. LXXII.—80. 
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BREAKFAST D'OYLEY, WITH DETAIL. 


BY MES. 
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The finished D’Oyley ig shown above. The 
ground; may be of white orécru canvas, accord- 
ing to taste. The D’Oyley measures about seven 
and a-half-inches without the fringe. We give, 
also, an engraving-of the pattern, in detail. ° 
Ingrain, Berlin, or Andalusian wool may be 


JANE WEHEAVEB. 


used, atchoiee. The colors of the wool used must 
correspond with the service with which they are 
used.‘ Cut the canvas about two and a-half 
inches larger than you require the D’Oyley to he. 
Fray the edges, and knot a few threads close up 
to the canvas to form the fringe, as shown. 





TRIMMING FOR JACKETS, Erve:.: 


IN RUSSIAN 


EMBROIDERY. 
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BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 
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This pattern is to be copied in Russian em- 
broidery, with an application of braid. The 
foundation may be either cashmere or cloth; 
the ———. be either a lighter shade than 
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the ground, although if a very effective trimming 
were required, it should contrast strongly with 
it. The braid is then worked) with feather 
stitch, and barred down at each edge with silk. 








DESIGN FOR HEARTH OR WINDOW RUG. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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This design is suitable for hearth or window 
rugs, and, by a slight alteration, could be made 
available for piano back or counterpane. For a 
piano back, we should advise the work to be 
done in filoselle on cloth or silk, en suite with the 
color of the furniture. The design. has the ad- 
vantage also, of being capable of being worked 





in appliqué, crewels, or sihiclates, and is very 
suitable for a carriage rug or blanket, or would 
be pretty on holland for an open carriage dust 
‘wrapper for summer use. The border is formed 
by a broad braid or galloon, ornamented with 
ticking stitches, and js finished with or without 
fringe, according to the taste of the worker. 





DESIGN FOR BRAIDING 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 








TOWEL-WORK: DARNING AND FRINGE. 


BY MES. JANS WEAVER. 








All have heard of the highly ornamented towels 
used by Russian ladies, and some have seen most 
elaborate specimens. There are always a certain 
number of people who render even the best 
fashions ridiculous by running into extremes, and 
we have already heard a grumbling about “the 
absurdity of using elaborate embroidery, and 
colored embroidery, for a bath towel.’’ This is 
not what the Russian ladies do; only the English, 
to be quite in the fashion. The Russian ladies 
use these embroidered towels as a “blind,” 
** curtain,’’ or screen’ to the towels which are in 
use, and they are hung on the outer rail of the 
towei horse. Where a fresh daily supply is not 





available in a bed-room, no doubt something 
ornamental, to hide those in use, is an acquisition 
in « well-arranged bed-room. The design we 
give for darning may be worked in ingrain red, 
or blue cotton, or silk. The two fringes show 

The second cut shows the manner in which the 
ends are finished, with cotton. A mesh from 
two and a-half to three inches wide is required ; 
the first loop and position of the needle is given, 
as may be seen in the design; also, the second 
and last. The line above the heading is worked 
in afterwards, first on one side, then on the other 
side of the work, so that both sides are alike, 
when the work is complete. 





EDGING IN CROCHET. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 
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ORNAMENTAL WORK CASE. 
















BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 











The case itself is made of puffings of scarlet } stitch, and point russe. A box-pleated ruching 
satin, and has in the centre an embroidery } of scarlet satin ribbon finishes off the case, which 
worked on a ground of black cashmere. It is { fastens with a button, covered with scarlet silk. 
slightly wadded, and lined with white silk } A handsome tassel, of all the colors used in the 
quilted. Handle of scarlet silk cord, arranged } embroidery, is introduced below the button, and 
as shown in our illustration. The embroidery { on each side of the embroidery is a leaf-shaped 
with different bright-colored silks in feather } ruching of satin ribbon. 





EMBRVIDERED GALLOON. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 








These embroidered galloons are yery fashion-; This pretty design is done in Russian embroid- 
able, and are much used for trimming dresses, } ery. The large rosettes are copied alternately 
blouses, jackets; and children’s aprons, etc. } with three shades of pink, and the leaves with two 
They may be worked on either cashmere or} shades of green; the sprays are brown. The 
holland. ray and hearts are golden silk. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

“Persrson ” ror 1878! Fu..-Size Parer Patterns! !— 
We call attention to the Prospectus for 1878 on the last 
page of the cover. We claim there that “ Peterson” is both 
better and cheaper than any magazine of its kind, and 
therefore the one, above all others, for the times. That the 
pnblic at large admits the justice of the claim, is proved by 
the fact, that “ Peterson” has now, and has had for years, 
the largest circulation of any lady's book in the world, 

For 1878, “ Peterson” will deserve this circulation still 
more. The full-size paper patterns, to be given, in every 
number, will make ‘ Peterson” absolutely indispensable in 
the family, even as a matter of economy. In other respects, 
also,—in the stories, engravings and fashions—the maga- 
zine will be better than ever. 

We continue to offer three kinds of clubs. For one kind 
the premium is our unrivalled engraving. For another 
kind, the premium is a copy of “Peterson” for 1878. For 
still another kind, there are two premiums: the engraving 
an¢ ulso a copy of “Peterson.” No other magazine offers 
such inducements. 

Now is the time to get wp clubs. Everybody will subscribe 
for “ Peterson,” if its merit and cheapness are fairly put be- 
fore them Be the first in the field. A specimen will be sent, 
gratis, if written for. Do not lose a moment! 

Our Paris Fasntons.—“ Why are your fashions not only 
more stylish, but more beautiful in execution and color, 
than others?” asks an old subscriber. The answer is, that 
they come from Paris, and are not those of second-rate 
dressmakers. We have no interest in any shop of that 
kind, no temptation to puff any goods; we are mere chroni- 
clers of what comes out in Paris, and we select the prettiest. 
Then our plates are engraved on steel, and printed from 
the steel, while those of other magazines are lithographs, 
If we lithographed our fashions, we could save several 
thousands of dollars a year; but our rule is, and always 
will be, to give the best, regardless of cost. The plates are 
then colored by hand. All this adds greatly to the expense. 
But then our subscribers get the real Paris fashions, every 
month, in a plate of that exceptional brilliancy and beauty 
of which our correspondent speaks. 


Tue Oxp-EstABiisHeD Macazines, like “Peterson,” are 
the only safe ones to subscribe for. New enterprises 
promise all sorts of impossibilities, get in people’s money, 
and then often fail before the year is out. But no risk is 
run in subscribing for “ Peterson,” which, for more than 
thirty years, has “kept its promises” in every particular. 
Besides, the old-established magazines, with their large 
circulations, can afford to give more for the money than 
new ones, with small circulations, 


CLuB SusscrIBERs may secure the premium engraving 
for 1878, “The Angels of Christmas,” if they wish it, by 
remitting fifty cents each. This is a nominal price, being 
merely the cost of taking the impression, and not repre- 
senting any of the money expended on engraving the 
plate. Hence the offer is confined strictly to subscribers to 
“Peterson.” 


Tue SuNsHIne or THE Heart is the true sunshine. 


» Our Fots-Size Parer Parreens, to be given in every 
number, next year, as Supplements, have already created 
quite a flutter, “I did not think there was anything left 
for ‘ Peterson’ to do,” writes an old friend, “but the maga- 
zine, I see, is to be more in the van than ever.” Yes! 
with “Peterson,” now as always, the word is, “Forward.” 
These full-size paper pattern diagrams will cost us several 
thousands of dollars extra; but as our object is to make 
the magazine perfect as a lady’s book, we do not hesitate. 
By this new feature, every lady will be enabled to cut out 
her own dresses, and every mother to prepare for herself 
the wardrobe for her children. In this sense, “ Peterson” 
will become, more than ever, a ity in the household 
The paper patterns will be worth, themselves, twice the 
subscription price. The patterns, too, will be the very 
latest Paris ones, and not those of second-rate dressmakers, 
as are the patterns generally given elsewhere; they will 
also be adapted to moderate i ; and they will be 
given, let us say in conclusion, without interfering, in any 
way, with the other unrivalled attractions of the magazine. 








A New Contrisvtor.—Among the novelets for next 
year, it will be seen, is “The Mystery of Monk’s Hollow,” 
by a new contributor. We are always looking out for fresh 
talent, and always welcome new writers of real ability. 
“Peterson” has introduced more authors of reputation to 
the public than any other magazine in America. Frank 
Lee Benedict, Mrs. F. Hodgson Burnett, Marietta Holley, 
the author of “The Second Life,” and a host of others, 
now famous, made their first app in “ Pet ws 


_—_ 


Tue Gems ur Art, or, the Pictorial Annual, will be sent 
to persons getting up clubs, instead of “The Angels of 
Christmas,” if preferred. Each of these beautiful gift-books 
contains twenty-five steel engravings, similar to those pub- 
lished in “Peterson,” and may be preferred, by many 
persons, to the premium plate. Or they will be sent to 
subscribers on the same terms as the premium plate ; viz., 
for fifty cents, extra, each. To persons, not subscribers, the 
price is one dollar each. 





Our TrriE-Pace for 1877 is in a different vein from any 
we have ever had. It has the merit of novelty as well as 
beauty. Where else do you see such steel engravings as in 
“Peterson?” The title-page, and “Among the Flowers,” 
have no rivals. 

“ Morauity Anp Virtur.”—A clergyman writes: “TI have 
been acquainted with your magazine for more than five-and- 
twenty years, and can bear testimony to the fact, that, in all 
that time, it has been steadily on the side of morality and 
virtue.” 

Remit Eagty.—The January number will be ready about 
the twentieth of November, or a little in advance of the 
usual time, and will be a miracle of beauty. Everybody of 
taste will be on the qui vive to see it. Remit early. 


More Money 1s Spent, annually, by this magazine, or 
steel plates, colored fashion plates, Berlin patterns, ana 
other embellishments, than by any other periodical in 





A ie aes irradiates a home with happiness. 


America, or, so far as we know, in the world, 
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Ovr Premivm Enoravine ror 1878.—For next year, our 
premium engraving to be given to persons getting up clubs, 
will be “The Angels of Christmas.” This is no old plate 
vamped up for the occasion, as is the case with -most of 
those offered by other publishers, but has been designed 
and engraved expressly for us, regardless of cost; by Iliman 
Brothers. The infantine beauty, the cherubic innocence 
of the angels’ faces, in this engraving, have never been 
equaled ‘on canvas. This part of the picture is after Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. These angels’ faces are hovering in the 
sky, gazing, from afar, on Bethichem, over which shines, 
refulgent, the Star of the East. It is an engraving that 
ought ‘to be on the walls of every family in the land. In 
order to secure it, it is only necessary to get up a small 
club for “Peterson.” See the advertisement on the cover. 

For clubs of larger size, an extra copy of the magazine 
will be given, in addition to this beautiful preminm 
engraving. See the advertisement on the cover. 

Our Cotorep Partrern for this month is altogether the 
most costly, as well as the most beautiful, we have ever 
issued in a December number. The size is exceptionally 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

China Painting. By M. Louise McLaughlin. 1 vol., square 
12mo. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. The author of this 
little book has a wide reputation as an artist, and specimens 
of her china painting were among the attractions, in the 
Woman’s Department, at the Centennial, last year. The 
volume is mainly a record of her experienee in painting 
on china, during the past ten years. She is careful to 
explain every detail of the process, in such a way as to 
enable an amateur, in a very little while, to acquires prac- 
tical knowledge of this now fashionable art. The book 
comes at an opportune time, and will satisfy a very general 
want. It is printed, illustrated and bound with exception- 
ally good taste. 

A Miracle of Stone: or, the Great Pyramid of Egypt. By 
John A. Seiss, D. D. 1 vol., 12mo. Philadelphia: Porter & 
Coates.—The author of this volume is a distinguished Phila- 
delphia divine, already well known to the religious reading 
public; his “ Lectures on the Gospels,” “Lecture on the 
Apocalypse,” and “ The Gospel of Leviticus,” having taken 
high rank among books of their class. His present work, 
as wtnted in the preface, is designed to give a succinct, yet 





large. The pattern is one of extraordinary eleg and 

fi t. The ll really seem to be alive. It can 
be worked by any lady of taste, without a description. We 
offer it to our subscribers as Our Christmas Gift for 1877. 

Emsrorery ror Frannet Perricoats.—In the front of 
the number, we give a pretty design for embroidering a 
flannel petticoat. The upper part of the petticoat is of 
honeycomb pattern flannel; but, this is optional. The em- 
broidery is on plain flannel and is done either in silk, linen 
flosselle, or Shetland wool, which is best of all, as it stands 
washing. 





“To tHe Least or TuEse.”—Forget not, this Christmas- 
tide, the needy and the suffering. Have you much? Give 
of your abundance. Have you little? Share a mite of it 
with those worse off than yourself, and so bring on your 
family and all about you a blessing. “Inasmuch as ye did 
it to the least one of these, ye did it unto Me.” 


“Lonesome Wirnovt Ir.”—A lady writes to us: “I have 
got up clubs for your magazine for four years, till this 
year, when sickness prevented. I have been so lonesome 
without it, that I must raise a club for 1878.” And we 
receive scores of such letters, 


We May Tarnx Ovrsetves unhappy, friendless, unjustly 
treated by fate; but there are always others less fortunate 
than ourselves; and, after all, a brave soul can only be 
conquered by itself. 


“Wi Nor Do Wirnout Ir."—A lady writes: “ This year 
is the first year, for eight years, that I have forborne to 
take ‘Peterson.’ I will not do without it again.” 

To Loox Prerry is the duty of every woman, and to 
dress stylishly is half the battle, provided she can do it 
without exceeding her means, 


Save a Dortar, by subscribing to “Peterson” for 1878. 
Other lady’s books, “not half so advanced,” says a cotempo- 
rary, “ask three or four.” 

Homes or Rerinement.—A magazine, on the centre- 
table, is a sure sign that the home is one of refinement. 


ive t of the great pyramid of Gizeh, and 
of the recent discoveries and claims respecting it. 

The Mother-In-Law. By Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth, 1 vol., 
12mo, Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This popu- | 
lar author loses none of her general acceptance, but has 
to-day as many admirers as when she first began to write, 
some five-and-twenty yearsago. The reason is that she has 





lost none of her power of graphic description, none of her 
dramatic force, none of her keen instinct into what consti- 
tutes the real “inward "ofa sful novel. 

Jolly Good Times. By P. Thorne. 1 vol., 12mo, New 
York: Roberts Brothers.—There has been a run, this year, 
on books about children, written, not so much for children 
to read, as for grown people. One very successful venture 
led the way, and then others followed like a flock of sheep. 








The present tale is one of “child-life on a farm,” as the 
author phrases it. We find it much better than most of its 
kind. It can be read to children, also, with profit. 

They All Do Tt. By J. M. Bailey. Illustrated. 1 vol., 12mo, 
Boston : Lee & Shepard.—The author of this book made quite 
a hit, some time ago, with his “Life in Danbury.” His 
present venture deserves to be equally successful, and, we 
think, will be. It {sin hisown humorous words, “a faithful 
record of what befell the Miggsess on several important 
occasions,” and is a series of hasty sketches of character, 
of village life, etc., etc. The book is full of fun. 

A Summer in North Sparta. 1vol.,12mo. Boston: Loring.— 
This is a story of New England country life, It is evidently 
written by one familiar with the subject, for it is full of 
local color and quaint sketches of character. Mrs. Slocum, 
Mrs. Hedley, Mrs. Pulsifer, and Deacon Peabody are evi- 
dently drawn from life. The love-story is merely the thread 
on which to string these sketches. 

Out of the Depths. The Story of a Woman's Life. 1 vol., 
12mo. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—A very 
powerfully written story, from the pen of an anonymous 
writer. It forms one of the cheap and popular “ Dollar 
Series,” of which we have so oftem spoken. The volume is 
handsomely bound in blue cloth, embossed and gilt. 

Happy Days for Boys and Girls, One Hundred and Thirty- 
siz Illustrations. 1 vol., small 4to. Philadelphia: Porter & 
Coates.—This is a book for children, and really a very 
superior affair. It is most bountifully, as well as beauti- 
fully, illustrated, and would make a nice Christmas gift. 
Flirtations in America: or, High Life in New York. 1 vol. 
8v0. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—There is a 





Tue ImPROVEMENT IN THE Times fs everywhere recog- 


nized. What did we say, on this subject, last July? ; 








good deal of spirited delineation of ch ter in this novel, 
and the plot is well conceived, and skilfully carried out. 
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OUR ABM-OCHAIRB. 


Is Gerrine ve Civps, it would be well to tell your 
friends what is thought of “Peterson” by dispassionate 
critics, such as the editors of the United States; all of them, 
north, south, east and west, unite in pronouncing it the 
best of the lady's books, because not only the cheapest, but com- 
bining more excellencies than any other. Says the Everett 
(Mass.) Free Press: “Peterson is undoubtedly, the most 
popular of the lady’s books; the best stories fill its pages, 
the prettiest steel engravings are to be found there, reliable 
articles on fashions and fancy work abound; it is the 
cheapest magazine in the country.” The Wheatland (Mo.) 
Star says: “It is the cheapest of the really first-class lady's 
books, and should be in the home of every woman in the 
land ; the fashions are the latest, the reading excellent ; 
it is the best of the lady’s magazines.” The Williamsport 
(Pa.) Banner says: “A lady’s book is a necessity to every 
cultured woman, and we cheerfully recommend ‘ Peterson.” 
In the number before us, the literary contents are fully up 
to the high standard of this magazine.” The Littletown 
(Pa.) News says: “It embraces every feature of the house- 
hold; is surpassed by none, and is cheaper than others.” 
The Reading (Pa.) Journal says: “The best two dollar 
magazine in the United States.” The Pulaski (Tenn.) 
Citizen says: “The last number is ahead, as usual, and is 

, one of the grandest numbers of this splendid lady's maga- 
zine.” The Church Advocate says: “The magazine, through- 
out, is at all times first-class; to us it seems as if ladies 
could not well do without it.”. The Littleton (N. H.) Argus 
says: “The fashions are exquisite, the stories and poetry 
bright and sparkling; it is full of useful and indispensable 
suggestions for the household; where it once visits, it is 
always retained.” The Lansing (Iowa) Mirror says: “It is 
the queen of the fashion magazines, always progressive, 
always entertaining, and invariably ahead of its com- 
petitors.” The Randolph (Ala.) News says: “By all odds 
the best, the cheapest, the hand t, and the most inter- 
esting lady’s book in America.” We have hundreds of 
similar notices, but can spare room only for these. What 
other magazine can show such a record? 

Back Numpers or ra1s Macazine can always be supplied 
by the publisher. If news-dealers say they cannot get back 
numbers, it is because they will not take the trouble. Any 
back number will be sent, postage free, from this office, on 
receipt of the retail price. 





Woman's Beavuty.—Every lady ought to know that Laird’s 
“* Bloom of Youth” isa bination of whol 1 ts, 
capable of imparting a natural and exquisitely beautiful 
complexion. Ladies, try it. 





“ ALwAYs KEEps 17s Promises.”—The Catasauqua (Pa.) 
Record only echoes the universal voice of the press, wheu 
it says: “Peterson’s Magazine gets better and better, and 
always keeps its promises.” © 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
[DerarTMENt oF Nurstna.] 


BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, M. D. 


No, XII.—Prerariva Exrernan Remeprese—OConctuper 

Poultices of elm or flaxseed, or of the two combined, are 
generally too thinly spread. | Another fault in their make-up 
is, the ground elm bark is very apt to not get thoroughly 
moistened, in the haste of mother or nurse to apply it. 
This substance especially will absorb a great deal of water, 
and it is often not wet when it so appears, as will be appar- 


be all absorbed, and the material. be comparatively dry. 
Have a care, then, that poultices from these substances be 
both thickly, spread and thoroughly wet before being ap- 
plied, as their object, mainly, is to afford warmth and 
moisture to the part, and thus reduce inflammation or fever 
suppuration, The moment they become dry, they should 
be replaced or remoistened, and it is better to cover them 
with paper or oiled silk to retain them in proper condition. 
As a rule, ground elm and linseed are mixed with cold 
water, and are more pleasant to the patient to be applied 
cold, It is advisable also to cover them, when applied to 
the eye, burns and denuded parts, with thin gauze or 
bobbinet. Blistering patients are becoming less and less 
frequent, and they, with the lancet, will ere long be like 
the school-hoy’s tale, “ Gone glimmering through the mists 
of things that were.” Time was (and even in my youth) 
when every physician carried his spring lancet in his vest 
pocket, and it was resorted to in every inflammatory dis- 
ease, to be followed in due course, with the everlasting 
“fly blister.” But; happily for suffering humanity, partly 
through the successful strides of homeopathy, and a better 
comimon sense in the profession, both are being laid aside, 
as the pathology of disease is being better understood, and 
their uses being replaced by more positive and less harmful 
agents. Still,as blisters are much used in some localities, 
where the light of modern therapeutics has not yet dawned, 
some remarks upon them must needs be made. Blisters 
are generally prepared by the physician or apothecary, and 
handed to the nurse, whose province is to apply them, and 
conduct the after management. If there should be any 
difficulty in keeping them in their place, strips of adhesive 
plaster can be applied over them, and a bandage. It is not 
necessary to cover the surface of the blister with gauze, for 
it should never be left on long enough to raise and break the 
skin, and thus do mischief by having its active irritating 
principle absorbed through a raw surface. The sensibility 
of the skin in different patients differs widely, hence the 
blister should never be ordered to be left on so many hours, 
A correct practice is to order its removal as soon as the 
skin is uniformly reddened, ascertained by raising an edge 
of the plaster from time to time, and thus save the patient 
unnecessary pain. When the blister has been applied to 
parts that render exposure of the body unavoidable, the 
nurse, previous to dressing it, should see that no current of 
air will strike the patient, and that the temperature of the 
room is not too low. Patients are often bedewed with 
perspiration at these times, and we have often heard them 
complain very much of being chilled during the process, 
where this caution has not been observed. Well wilted 
and rolled cabbago leaves, or a bread and milk poultice, 
should be applied to the blistered part, in order to raise 
full blisters, which should at once be clipped with a pair of 
sharp-pointed scissors, so as to permit the fluid to escape, 
which should not be allowed to run down over healthy 
skin, but be absorbed by a cloth prepared for the purpose, 
as it escapes. 

The leaves, as above prepared, should be again applied in 
two or three thicknesses, sufficient to retain the moisture 
for five or six hours. 

Lastly, bathing the face and hands frequently with vine- 
gar and water, diluted spirits, cologne or other toilet water, 
is very refreshing to the sick, in fine, often a real luxury, 
in which the nurse should give the patient free indulgence. 





HOUSEHOLD HORTICULTURE. 
WINDOW GARDENING.—11, 


The aphis or fly, “our little, green brother who lives on 
the rose,” if a single one is permitted to live, soon multiplies 





ent if it is allowed to stand for a time, when the water will 


into an annoyance. Smoking the plants infested, as they 
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stand in your window, is useless. Green fly can be quite 
smoked off only in a well-closed greenhouse, or, for want of 
that, in.a large chest, in which the plants may be shut up 
with a little smouldering tobacco. Branches badly attacked 
be smeared, and thereby cleared, with a brush soaked 
in a strong infusion of tobacco; but it discolors for a while 
the shoots to which it is applied, and, moreover, stains fair 
ngers. Slighter visitations of the insects may be kept 
down by continually brusning them off with a small, clean 
painter's brush, kept for the purpose. 

Brown or turtle scale is a still more displeasing insect 
pest, to which orange trees, camelias, and even evergreen 
ferns are liable, often caught in and brought from infested 
greenhouses. Therefore, when buying such plants, look 
sharp to see that they are clean. If you discover that your 
orange or lemon tree is thus disfigured, paint all its leaves 
and stems with a mixture of soft soap and tobacco juice ; 
wash it off next day with a sponge and tepid water, and 
watch closely, for some time afterwards, that none of the 
culprits have escaped to leave behind them lineal descend- 
ants. 

Not a few houses have a back yard, at the bottom of 
which is some sort of out-building—scullery or wash-bouse 
—to which the family often go to and fro. By promoting 
this appendage to the rank of a back or second kitchen, 
and connecting it with the house by a lean-to covered 
passage with glazed roof and front, in the first place, the 
real kitchen is relieved by an annex, which the mistress 
can visit and inspect without catching cold; and, secondly, 
the glass corridor will render good service as a greenhouse, 
The warmth from the hcuse and the back kitchen will keep 
out ordinary frosts. In summer you may make it as gay 
as you please, with the whole list of conservatory flowers to 
choose from, and it need not be anything like bare in 
winter. We have seen excellent grapes grown in such a 
passage, whose utility is obvious, while its beauty is ac- 
knowledged at very first sight. The longer and broader it 
can be made, the more effective it becomes. 





PARLOR GAMES. 

Tue Sroot or RePENTANCE.—This is usnally played thus: 
One person being sent out of the room, another, who acts 
as public prosecutor, goes round the circle, and invites each 
of the company to accuse the absent one of some offence; 
the more absurd the imputed crime, the better. This done, 
the culprit is introduced, and the public prosecutor ad- 
dresses him. “It is my painful duty to inform you that 
in this open and honorable court, you have been accused 
of—” here follows the offence imputed. “ Dyeing your 
hair "—* Conceit “—“ Punctuality "— Modesty "—“ Going 
to sleep in church "—“ Wearing green gloves "—“ Flirting” 
— Writing poetry "—* Believing in compliments” are all 
good crimes. Having heard the accusation, the culprit 
makes a short defence of himself against the charge, and 
winda up by pointing out the person whom he supposes to 
have made it, asa proof that no credence can be attached 
to it. If he guesses right, the accuser is in turn sent out, 
and made to sit on the stool of repentance—if not, the next 
charge is heard until they are all exhausted. _ The following 
appears, however, a better way of playing the game: When 
the culprit has been selected he should be allowed, before 
leaving the room, to choose counsel, who leaves the room 
with him. The company will then elect a judge and conn- 
sel for the prosecution ; the crimes will be named, and the 
prisoner again introduced. The judge, who must assume 
& becoming gravity and spectacles, and, above all, must sit 
in an arm-chair, then states the charge that has been made, 
and calls upon the counsel for the prosecution, who there- 
upon rises and makes a speech to prove the commission of 
the imputed crime. When he has come to an end, the 








counsel for the prisoner replies, and, in consideration of 
his ignorance of the accuser, has beside the right to call 
three witnesses for the defence from among the company. 
The rule of evidence is that he is not allowed to examine 
witnesses with regard to the actual commission of the 
crime, and any approach to an actual reference to it must 
be stopped by the judge, or objected to by the counsel for 
the prosecution. His object, therefore, will be so to exam- 
ine the witnesses with regard to the cir di 
the crime or the supposed motive for it, as to discover which 
of the company could have actually seen it or known it to 
be committed. When this is done, the judge sums up, the 
matter is referred to the company as a jury, and if the 
prisoner is acquitted—as he may sometimes be in considera- 
tion of a good defence—the accuser takes his place. If, 
however, he is found guilty, he is asked what he has to 
say, “ why sentence should not be passed upon bim?” and 
he then makes a guess at his accuser. This method gives 
an opportunity for the display of much oratory and in- 
genuity on the part of the counsel and witnesses, and may 
be made productive of great fun. 








OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

B@~ Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

MEATS. 

Rabbits with Onions.—After the rabbit is cleaned, truss it 
and put it on to boil with cold water enough to cover it. 
When the rabbit is boiled tender, take it out and fry it in 
boiling lard to a light brown; take it out and set it near 
the fire. Have six onions sliced, and put them right in 
the boiling lard. When they are fried a nice brown, pour 
a little boiling water in the frying-pan, and one tablespoon 
of browned flour; pour this gravy over the rabbit, and 
serve. Season with pepper and salt. 

After boiling the rabbit tender, it may be served with 
drawn butter sauce, that has had six boiled onions put in 
it. The onions must first be boiled perfectly tender. Pour 
this sauce over the rabbit, and serve. 

Baked Hash.—Mince corned beef very fine, and any kind 
of cold fowl, one onion, cayenne pepper, and salt. Beat up 
the yolks of two eggs, and mix in with the minced meat; 
add one tablespoon of butter, and not quite cover it all 
with boiling water; let it brown nicely, and serve. It will 
not take long to cook. Cold, boiled Irish potatoes are 
sometimes mixed with the beef; they must be mashed 
smooth, and then mixed with the other ingredients. 

To Fry Souse.-—The feet must be split in two, and boiled 
in enough water to cover them, with a little salt. Then 
put them in a jar, and pour over them half vinegar and 
half broth that they were boiled in; boil down the rest of 
$ the broth to a jelly, and add to the feet; roll the feet in 
cornmeal or cracker dust, and fry them in boiling lard, or 
they may be fried in batter. Souse is very good served 
cold. 

To Stew Fresh Pork.—Cut the ribs into chops; put them 
into a deep stewpan; cover them with cold water; season 
with peppper and salt, and stew until tender. Stir in one 
tablespoon of butter, with one teaspoon of flour for thick- 
ening. Slice either sweet or Irish potatoes, and put into 
the stew when halfdone. One hour is enough to cook the 
stew. It can also be served with green peas. 

Turkey with Oysters.—Cut up the turkey very fine, that 
is, cold roast or boiled turkey, Puta layer of turkey, and 
and one of oysters alternately, Season with cream, butter, 
pepper, salt, a little nutmeg, an onion, and strew crumbs 
of bread and small pieces of butter on the top, and bake it. 
When the oysters are done, serve it. 

DESSERTS. 
A Christmas Pudding that will keep a long time.—Ten 
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pounds of plums stoned; ten pounds of currants and four 
pounds of raisins, washed and dried; ten pounds of coarse, 
brown sugar; ten pounds of fresh beef suet ; two pourds of 
mixed peel, cut thin ; ten pounds of very fine bread crumbs ; 
mixed spices; two nutmegs grated ; twenty-seven new laid 
eggs; two botties of good, brown brandy; one bottle of 
sherry : enough flour to prevent the suet from caking when 
chopped; add the ingredients one at a time, and stir till 
they ure thoroughly mixed. Well grease a number of 
basins with fresh butter, fill them not too full with the 
mixture, tie a floured cloth over each, put them in pots 
full of boiling water, and boil them for six hours or more, 
according to size. These puddings will keep a year. If 
not wished to keep, of course, the proportions may be 
decreased. : 

Oxford Sauce for Plum Pudding.—Stir together melted 
fresh butter and sugar, and continue stirring until cold. 
lf the proportions have been rightly judged, the result isa 
white mass of the consistence of an ice pudding. When 
put on a hot plate it melts. A small allowance of brandy 
mixed with sauce is liked by many. 


ECONOMICAL PUDDINGS. 


Coffee Oream.—Put a breakfastcupful of made coffee into 
@ stewpan with rather better than half a pint of boiled 
milk; add eight yolks of eggs, a pinch of salt, and one-half 
pound of sugar; stir the cream, briskly on the fire, until 
it begins to thicken, stir for a minute longer, and then run 
it through a sieve into a basin; add two ounces of dissolved 
gelatine; mix, and set the cream in a mould emledded in 
rough ice, 

Apple Pudding.—One-half pound of suet, one-half pound 
of apples, and one-half pound of bread crumbs, two eggs, 
and one-quarter pound of moist sugar, all to be well mixed, 
and boil in a basin; the apples and suet to be chopped fine, 
and the pudding well boiled; to be eaten with melted 
butter and sugar at table, if preferred, 

Batter and Apples.—Pare and core six apples, and stew them 
for a short time with a little sugar; make batter in the 
usual way, beat in the apples, and pour the pudding into a 
buttered pie-dish ; the pudding, when properly done, should 
rise up quite light, with the apples on the top; to be eaten 
at table with cold butter and moist sugar. 

Galoni.—One-half pound of flour, a pinch of salt, two 
eggs beaten, one-quarter pound butter; knead all very 
thoroughly for three-quarters of an hour, roll out very 


thin, cut in strips or any fancy shapes, fry in boiling lard, > 


place on a hot dish with a napkin, sprinkle with pounded 
sugar, and serve, 

Fig Pudding (very good).—One-half pound of figs, same 
of suet and bread crumbs, and enough treacle to mix the 
ingredients, and a little sugar; the figs and suet to be 
chopped fine, and the pudding well boiled. 

Roley-poley, made with molasses instead of jam, is a very 
good pudding for children. 


CAKES, 


Fruit Cake.—One pound of sugar, one pound of butter, 
one pound of flour, ten eggs, four nutmegs, two pieces of 
citron, two and one-half pounds of currants, two and one- 
half pounds of raisins, one pound of almonds, pounded in 
a mortar, with rose water, to keep them from oiling, one- 
half pint of wine and brandy mixed, to be added last, sugar 
and butter well creamed, eggs beaten very light, and then 
added, then the flour, and then the fruit, cut fine, and 
rolled in flour. It will take two hours to bake. 

Neapolitan Cake.—One-half pound flour, six ounces butter, 
two onnces loaf sugar, two otinces sweet almonds, finely 
pounded. Rub all well together, and mix it with one egg. 
Put it in a cool place to harden; then roll it out to a thin 
paste, and cut it with an oval quart mould; then bake the 
pieces in an oven. Whilst warm, place layers of different 





sorts of jam between layers of the paste. Ice it over with 
white of egg and sugar, and ornament to your taste. 

Breakfast Rolls.—Mix one-half ounce of sifted white sugar 
in two pounds of finest flour. Make a hole in the centre, 
and put in about two tablespoonfuls of fresh yeast, mixed 
witha little water. Let it stund all night. In the morning 
add the yolks of two eggs, a piece of butter about the size 
of .a walnut, and sufficient warm milk to make it a proper 
consistence. Bake half an hour in a rather brisk oven. 
This makes twelve or fourteen rolls. 

Gingerbread Nuts—One-half pound of butter, one-half 
pound of sugar, one-half pound of molasses, one-half ounce 
of ground ginger, three-quarters pound of flour; melt the 
butter, sugar, and molasses, pour it on to the flour, knead 
it'well, let it stand for a few days before it is rolled into 
cakes, and baked in a slow oven. 

Half Black Cake—One pound of sugar, one pound of 
butter, one pound of flour, twelve eggs, one-half pound of 
currants, one-half pound of raisins, one-half pound of citron, 
cloves, mace, and cinnamon to taste. Mix as for fruit cake. 
Wine-glass of wine, and one of brandy. 

Mush Cakes.—One pint of corn-meal, boil half of it toa 
mush; when nearly cold, add two eggs beaten light, one 
tablespoon of butter, one gill of milk, and then the rest of 
the-meal. Drop a tablespoonful at a time on the griddle, 
or bake them in greased tins. 

Raisin Bread Cake—Two and one-half pounds of flour, 
one pound of brown sugar, three-quarter pound of butter, 
four eggs, one pint of milk, one teaspoon of soda, one gill 
of yeast, two pounds of fruit. 





FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 

Fie. 1.—Waxixe Dress or Peacock Brur Camet’s 
Hair; the under-skirt is one of the new round skirts, that 
is not made with a train, and is plain. The upper-skirt is 
very long, shirred in front, so as to fall in easy folds, and is 
very simply draped at the back. The very deep close-fitting 
jacket is buttoned down the front, and is trimmed like the 
skirt, with bands of embroidered silk, and a heavy worsted 
fringe. Bonnet of satin, of the color of the dress, trimmed 
with rich ostrich plumes. 

Fie. u.—Eventne Dress or THE NEW LigHt GREEN 
Moss Cotor; the bottom of the skirt is trimmed with a 
full wide ruching of silk, notched out at the edges. White 
gauze forms draperies with silk, like the dress in front. 
The gauze is tied in a knot in front, and is fastened under 
long sprays of pink honeysuckle on the right. The gauze 
forms scarf ends with the silk, at the back, when they are 
again caught down with sprays of the honeysuckle. Very 
deep cuirass waist, trimmed with fringe around the bottom. 
Gauze berthe with honeysuckle brand in front, and a sprig 
of honeysuckle in the hair. 

Fig. 11.—Eventna Dress or Primrose-Cotorep SILK, 
with a fan-shaped train at the back; the front of the dress 
is trimmed with puffings of silk, and embroidered muslin 
ruffles. The back has a varrow train of thin muslin, 
trimmed with embroidery. The waist and sleeves are made 
to correspond with the skirt, the sleeves being puffed 
lengthwise to the elbow, when they are finished with em- 
broidered ruffles. Primrose-colored ribbon at the back of 
the hair. 

Fic. rv.—Carriace Dress or Biack Sitx; the skirt has 
a demi-train. The wrap is made of a rich cashmere shawl, 
with very long loose sleeves, ‘The bonnet is of black vel- 
vet, trimmed with an ostrich plume, and black velvet, piped 
with gold-colored satin. 

Fic. v.—Visitinc Dress or Biack Stk; the train is 
rather long and plvin, and fastened to the front of the drese 
by a row of gold-colored buttons. The front of the dress 
has a petticoat trimmed with several rows of knife-plaitings, 
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and over this falls the upper-skirt, which is trimmed with 
a band of gold-colored satin, and black velvet, edged with a 
back silk fringe. Avery plain flounce above this is trimmed 
in the same way. The Breton jacket is cut square in front, 
and filled in with tulle, and is piped like the sleeves and 
pocket, with gold-colored satin. Black satin bonnet, with 
short and wide lace strings, tied under the chin, and 
trimmed with a wreath of flowers. 

Fic. v1.—Hovse Dress or Dark Brown Casemere; the 
tunic is turned up with a deep crossband of the same ma- 
terial, and the skirt is plain. The tunic is draped at the 
back under a pouf, and the long cuirass bodice is ornamented 
with brandebourgs and wood buttons; it is laced at the 
back. 

Fie, yut.— Winter Carriace Dress made of rich black 
armure silk, and trimmed with black plush, which has a 
short thick pile. Both the front and back of the paletot 
are demi-fitting, and a trimming of gimp is laid down the 
fronts, and as far as the waist at the back; it is also con- 
tinvied in a line above the plush border, and the sleeves and 
pockets correspond in style. The plain skirt is of silk of a 
dark color. The bonnet is trimmed with velvet the color 
of the skirt, and gold-colored feathers; the strings are tied 
at the side. 


Figs. VIII AND IX.—PROMENADE Dress oF BourRertr DE 
LAIN, a new wovlen material, which is rough on surface. 
and bas different colors shot through it. The front of the 
skirt is bordered with a plaiting stitched down twice. The 
Princesse polonaise is fastened the entire length of the 
front; it is draped at the hips and left open at the sides, up 
which the ball fringe is carried. Sleeves with double cuffs 
and plaitings. The back of the skirt has a queue de paon 
plaiting. The tunic is square, and draped beneath a Breton 
tab, and is bordered with ball fringe, having a netted head- 
ing. The manteclet scarf, which fits the figure, is cut 
squarely at the back, and likewise edged with Spanish 
fringe. 

Fies. x AND x'—U.ster of drab-colored cloth, orna- 
mented with wooden buttons. The lowest of the three 
capes falls to the elbow at the side, and to the waist at the 
back. The revers at the throat are similar to those on a 
man’s coat. 
minate with revers. Two rows of buttons at the back. 

General RemarKks.—We also give two head dresses: the > 
first, for evening wear, with the hair plaited down the neck, 
where it ends in loose curls tied by a bow of ribbon, the 


The sleeves ure long and close fitting, and ter- ' 


them, but great care must be taken to use the proper shades 
together, which can only be accomplished by placing the 
two colors in contact, for it is quite impossible to describe 
the exact tones that should go together. Some of thé new 
steels and greys are very soft and pretty, but look cold beside 
the darker hues. Plum blue, dark wine color, seal brown 
and bronze are all seen in the new goods. The woolen 
goods are of all qualities, prices, and names, and are much 
more worn than silk goods, on the street, by the best dressed 
people, though silk is almost always used in combination 
with the woolen material. The one exception to this tale 
is the black silk eostame, which is idered indi 
by those who can afford it, as we have already aid in our 
October number. 

In the November number, we spoke of the style of 
making dresses, and nothing newer has appeared. The 
habit basque with the vest front, is gaining in popularity. 
Sleeves for ordinary dresses are made closer-fitting, and 
some wear the cuff outside the sleeve in the Anne of 
Austria style. These cuffs fit closely around the wrist, are 
deep, and flare at the upper edge, but we warn our readers 
that they are unbecoming, except to the prettiest shaped, 
and whitest of hands, without they are made of lace. The 
stiff dried white linen cuff, turned back over the sleeve, is 
one of the ugliest fashions possible, but deep lace cuffs, 
which soften the hands, and fourm shadows, are not so ob- 
jectable. The same may be said of the large Anne of 
Austria collars, which accompany the cuffs—eschew the 
linen, and use the lace, if you have it, For house wear, 
the elbow sleeve with its softening ruffies, is very popular, 
and very pretty. 

Nothing newer has appeared in wraps since those de- 
scribed in the November number. One of the newest has 
the three capes like the ulster, as shown in the present 
This jal style of ulster is called the “ Car- 
rick,” though the capes are often called “ coachman’s capes.” 
All out-of-door garments are long, only young girls wearing 
the short jacket. 

Bonnets are of felt, satin, and velvet, satin cordings and 
pipings being very fashionable. The Marie Stuart bonnet 
with its pointed front, and close-fitting sides, is sometimes 
{ worn, and to some faces is very becoming. 

; Tue Sty.e or THE First Empire becomes more and more 

» marked, every month, in the fashions that come out from 
} Paris. The clinging skirts, the short boddice, are all there. 
; We see in every figure, a nearer and nearer approach to 
David's famous‘picture of Madame Recamier. 
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color of the dress; the second head dress is of a more | 
simple style, and arranged with the hair waved, loosely } 


banded, and two long curls at the side. The bonnets are 
some of the prettiest among the many new styles, that have 
appeared this winter. The first is for half mourning, and 
is of black silk and tulle, and trimmed across the front with 
bunches of small grapes and leaves. Black ribbon strings. 
The hat is of gray felt, trimmed with black velvet and 
grey feathers. The other bonnet is of brown plush, 
trimmed with chestnut colored feathers and silk. 
are three tea roses, and brown silk bow. Ribbon strings 
tied in a bow on the left side. 

We gave in the November numb-r, such ample de- 
scriptions of the latest change in.the fashions, that but little 
is left to be said this month. The new favorite color is the 
moss green, which has a yellowish tinge, and it comes in 
as many shades in silks and woolen goods, as are found in 
shady moist places in the woods in spring timie. The 
lighter shades appear in silks and satins, for evening wear ; 
the darker ones being used for street and day wear. Myrtle 
green, bottle green, lizard green, and olive green are all 
used for day wear, whilst the “crystal” and “cascade” 


green are so light that they are only worn iu the evening. 
Light blue looks very well with some of the greens, and 
navy blue, and dark ruby also combine well with some of 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fic. t.—Grrw's Costume or Licht Brown Ciora; it is 
trimmed with a broad band of brown cloth, and is fastened 
with tw? rows of wooden buttons. The paletot is cut in 

¢ rather close to the figure, at the back, and has a brown 
‘ worsted sash tied loosely around the waist. A deep cape, 
? and a double collar, and sleeves are trimmed with bands of 
‘brown cloth. Light brown felt hat, trimmed with dark 
brown velvet. 

Fie. 1.—Grew’s Costume of gray cashmere, which is cut 
$ out in turrets, at the bottom, over a plaiting of blue cash- 
mere. The neck is cut square over a white plaited chemi- 
sette. Band across the waist in front. The back of the 
dress is in the Princesse shape. 

Fre. u1.—Youne Grau’s Dress or Green Bourrerre, 
Suor witn Rep; the under-dress is trimmed with two 
bands of dark green vélvet, ‘The upper-dress has a band of 
velvet just below the pouf. Cuirass basque trimmed with a 
band of velvet. Square collar. Bonnet of green felt, 
trimmed with a wreath of red berries, 
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VIOLET TOILET WATER. 


CASHMERE 


BOUQUET EXTRACT. 


CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Soap. 





BOYER’S 
Carmelite Melissa Cordial. 


(BAU DE MELISSE DES CARMES), 
A SOVEREIGN REMEDY FOR DYSPEPSIA, 
AND ALL NERVOUS AFFECTIONS. 
General Depot, 59 Park Place, New York. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
DR. WARNER’S 


HEALTH CORSET, 
With Skirt Supporter and Self-Adjusting Pads. 
Unequaled for Beauty, Style and Comfort. 
APPROVED BY ALL PHYSICIANS. 
For Sale by Leading Merchants. 


Samples, any size, by mail. In Satteen, 
$1.50; Coutil, has 75; peng. Corset, 
2.003 Misses’ Corset, 








Plaiting from one to four yards per minute, according to 


size of plait, Price, 6 inch, $6.00; 10 inch, $10.00. 


Manufactured by THE AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 
430 Watnour Srrcer, Philadelphia, Pa, 


E Compound Oxygen Treatment 


FOR THE CURE OF ALL CHRONIC DISEASES. 





Lag emag “ ” DEALERS 
. hen THE BEST. treble sales with 
Ss E- it EAS Aj 
Pure, Rich Flavoring Extracts ~; Seelaed Pestie 
Psinink quantity more than équals ordinary flavors 
‘ Ladies Elegant Im 
itation Rosz CoraL 
Ser, Breastpin and 


» Pendant Drops, sent 
pont pat ia to anyread- 

zine 
hree 





er 0} 
for 26 needy 
sets for 50 cents. Im- 
itation Sleeve But- 
tons to match, 265 


cents per set, or three 
sets for 60 cents. Ele- 
nt Necklaces with 
arms, $1.00 euch, 
Cu P, oO. 
Clinton Place, New York 
5 


LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name, 13c. or 40 in 
DOWD & CO. Bristol, Conn. 





case, 13c, Outfit 10c. 


ROSES MAILED FREE Fon $/ 


10 pe ba cpie er pind Plants sentsafely 
fA apni ten ney mee Satis- 
n 


ee dee cae 
SHANE SON 
preg CARDS, no two alike, with name, 


5 0 cents. 20 Scroll, with name, 10 cents, post-paid. 
GEO. I. REED & CO. Nassav, N.Y. 


PPOMESICh 


THE LIGHT-RUNNING quality of the popular 
“DOMESTIC” renders it the most desirable 
SEWING MACHINE, both for health and comfort. 
SIMPLEST AND STRONGEST of all machines. 
NOISELESS AND RAPID in all operations, and 
ALWAYS IN ORDER, it saves time. Has the 
AUTOMATIC, self-regulating Tension and Take-up. 
EFFICIENT, it does every variety of sewing. 
































Wm. D. Kelly, M.C. and many others of our well-known and 
best citizens. Send for our Brochure, 140 pp. mailed free. 
G. R. Starkey, A.M. M.D. STARKEY & PALEN, 
G.E E. Palen, Ph.B. M.D. 1112 Gmanp Sreeet, Phila. Pa. 


Indorsed by T. 8. Arthur, editor of Home M ine, Hon. 





DOUBLE THREAD, LOCK STITCH, firm seam. 
“DOMESTIC” SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
COR. BROADWAY AND i4th 8ST., NEW YORK. 

















MIXEP CARDS, with name, 10 cents and stamp. 
65 25 Acquaintance Cards, 10 cents. Agents’ Outfit, 10 
cents. L. C. COE & CO., Bristol, Ct. 


ELEGANT CARDS§, no two alike. with name, 10 cts, 
post-paid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 
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SEWING THREAD. 


Strength, and Excellent Quality of Spool Cotton.”—Judges’ Report, Centenniat Ez. 
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‘BEAUTIFUL HOMES, | 
SPLENDID CHRISTMAS PRESENTS TO THE LADIES. 


5 EVERY LADY SHOULD HAVE THEM. 
SSS Just Published, No, 4, Williams’ Household Series. 


_ BEAUTIFUL HOMES, or Hints in Housefurnisn 
ing.—This charming book is a companion vulume to 
“Household Elegancies,” relating specially to hunse 
Surnishing, showing how to beautifully arrange al! 
the rooms of the house, and containa profuse illustra- 
tions of Curtains, Lambrequins, and sketches of deco- | 
rating Parlors, Halls, Sitting-rooms, Bed-rooms, Toilet 
tables, Wash-stands, Carpets, Wall Papers, etc. etc. 
Rverything relating to the picturesque furnishing 
of bed-rooms, halls, parlors and sitting-rooms, is given, 
that any lady may, with the little or much money at 
her command, make a winning and beautiful home 
. nearly 360 engravings. Price, by mail, post- | 


paid, $1.50. 

EVENING AMUSEMENTS, or, Merry Hours for 
Pont ERS we y 8. Annie Frost. No.5, Williams’ | 
seen peg = volume contains over 250 | 

ames, ays of tertaining Company, and 
amusing young people at school, st parties, os ' 
~ he picnics, for Christ arades, tableaux, and 

I social occasions. 300 ice $1.50. * 

HOUSEHOLD ELEG ES.—A splendid new 
book, devoted to a multitude of topics of Household 
Art, Taste and Fancy Work, Transparencies, Leaf 
Work, Worsted Work, Work Boxes, Baskets, Wax 
Flowers, Fret Sawing, Picture Frames, Wall Pockets, 
Paintings, Straw Work, Hair Work, Bead Work, ete. 
Over ped 260 engravings. A charming gift to any 
friend. Price $1.50 by mail, post-paid. 

WINDOW GARDENING.—A standard book, su- 
perbly illustrated, devoted to the culture of Plants, | 
Bulbs and Flowers, for in-doors. Has handsome de- 
signs of Hanging Baskets, Flowers and Parlor Decc- 
rations. 250 ep Price $1.50, by mail. 

LADIES’ FANCY WORK.—Just published. A | 
charming book, devoted to Feather Work, Paper 
Flowers, Fire Screens, Shrines, Rustic Pictarer, © | 
} charming series of designs for Easter crosses, Straw 

i Se Ornaments, Shell Flowers end Shel] Work, Bead, | 
i i i ¥ Mosaic and Fish Scale Embroidery, Hair work and 
i i | é Card-board Ornaments, Cottage Foot Rests, Window | 
ii | y aN Crochet Work, Designs in Em 


SM) 
us ~ 
AN aa | pt 


~ 


m 
iI |\\\ | brotdery, «=f an immense variety of other Fancy | 
| ia work, to delight all lovers of Household Art and | 
iy \ . Recreation. Price $1.50. | 
All above for sale by Booksellers everywhere 


| Wi 
| Yo . sent by mail on receipt of price. 
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eM The Ladies’ Guide 


TO NEEDLEWORK, 
Embroidery, Worsted Work, Crochet, Knitting, &. 


BY 8. ANNIE FROST. 


This is a charming Book of all the various ki: 
of Needlework, Embroidery, with their numerow 
stitches, and is invaluable to all who are fond of 
fancy work. Every lady will find it a needful 
panion for her work-basket and toilet-case. 
tains beautiful illustrations, and patterns of | 
broidery, Braiding, Appliqué Work, Canvas W 
Bead Work, Lace Work, Tatting, Knitting, Cre 
Work, Netting, Perforated Card Work, Persian 
Work, Patch Work, Tambour Work, Edgings, ! 
ders, Feather Embroidery, Zephyr Flowers, 
tonne Work, Net Work, etc. | 

Price, by mail, paper covers, 50 cents. Cloth, ¢ 

ORNAMENTAL DESIGNS FOR FRET 8A‘) 
ING.—7 books, with over 600 designs for Pic 
Frames, Easels, Brackets, etc. Price, 30 cen 
$1.00 each. Send for Catalogue. 


PFRET SAWING, 


For Pleasure and Profit. 


This is a new and beautiful book, full of ext e 
ingly valuable instruction and information respect- 
ing the new household art, Fret Work. With this 
book, the Fret Saw and designs, Ladies, Young I ike 
and everybody can make hundreds of BEA UTI: OL 

OUSEHOLD ORNAMENTS, Brackets, Pic‘ ure 
§, Basels, Match Boxes, etc. etc. Boys will find abundance tion, and every one will be delighted at tiose 


Gecorating your homes, or making handsome 
: . Gone Six tone. 6 describing contents of above books, with many ihustrations, r <> 

Bon’ ler or for them. AT! above Books also sent by |, on reve rae ; 
; 4 Publishor, 46 Beekw = St.f— rks | 
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i se apereaiiada cians "a “ Petersou's,” also, ts the only magazine that gives = 


red Fashion 


| My hand, in the highest style of art. | Patterns of nm 


regaining ea een a < Bay grentest variety of children’s dresses. A 






















“ Peterson” is unrivalled as a-gnide for the 


Cozorsap rents iv BupRorwEsy, CHOCHEr, Ere. 
CHaAt &e., 
Pe ne 4 peraes ?: FOR SLIPPERS, SOFA CUSHIONS, IR SEATS, ot a ey COOKING, 
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FLOW ER GARDEN, WIN Dow! GARDENING, E 


THeRars. ALWAYS rr ADVANCE. 
ta Formeriy the subscriber had to pay the’ postage, which was twelve to twenty-four cents 
extra. Now we pre-pay the postage, and “PETERSON” Is CHEAPER THAN EVER. 
TWO DOLLARS! 


) ONE COPY, ONE .XEAR, (Postage Free) - + - 
# LIBERAL onver®.. FOR CLU 


FIVE. DOLLAR ENGRAVING FOR 



























D | 2 Copies, one year, (postage free.) . 
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7 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 






6 Copies; one year, (postage free,) 
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